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BE EADERS 


Wise packers all over the country are swinging to 
NUSOY — because of the exceptional results that it 
guarantees and the remarkable profits it assures from meat 

loaves. Get in step with the leaders — use NUSOY! 
NUSOY in meat loaves improves appearance, quality, flavor and keeping qualities — and 
because of astonishing gains in yields it actually costs nothing to use! NUSOY loaves 
are different in looks, flavor and selling appeal. NUSOY loaves sell fast and guarantee 
profits. Let us demonstrate what NUSOY can do 

USE NUSOY! for you! 

NUSOY  per- NUSOY and the $500,000 organization behind it 


forms a vital 


NUSOY ste eae se are definitely here to stay. Dun and Bradstreet 





7 packing indus- will testify to our stability. 

Gives aston- try. It assures 

ishing gains in profits from 

meat loaf meat loaves; is American Soya Products Corp. 
yields. equally good for 


all sausage vari- Evansv ille, 
eties where ‘ 


e 
7 Th cereal is or. The % Ind., U.S. A. 
test sample 


FREE. 
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Copyright, 1934, American Soya Products Corp. 











ht ented CASING APPLIER 


T MAKES the most tedious job at the stuffing bench a simple, 


fast, time-saving operation. 


Draws the casing on the stuffer tube 50% to 60% faster than by 


hand, without tearing the casings or tiring the operator. | 


























HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE WELL- 
KNOWN USERS OF THIS DEVICE: 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY...............Chicago, Ill. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY ...........Milwaukee, Wis. 
ARBOGAST & BASTIAN CO............Allentown, Pa. 
ALBANY PACKING CO............. W. Albany, N. Y. 
BESTE PROVISION CO................. Seattle, Wash. 
BOSTON SAUSAGE CO.... .........Boston, Mass. 
C. A. DURR PACKING CO.................Utiea, N.Y. 
PETER ECKRICH. err ree ....Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
jf tt) a ¢ ee .Milwaukee, Wis. 
FIRST NATIONAL STORES............Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT F. GOETZ, Inc....... ........Baltimore, Md. 
E. KAHN’S SONS CO.................Cincinnati, Ohio 
ROPERS PACKING CO... 066 ccisc cess Davenport, Ia. 
LOFFLER PROVISION CO.........Washington, D. C. 
MILWAUKEE SAUSAGE CO............ Seattle, Wash. 
PORTLAND PROVISION CO. ......Portland, Ore. 
ROCHESTER PACKING CO...........Rochester, N. Y. 
EOS POI COQ... 6 occ csicesccweles Waterloo, Ia. 
FRED USINGER.... on .......Milwaukee, Wis. 
Write for complete details 
and price 











JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 





Birr ALO. N.Yy., U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 
Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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afford all theseadvantages 


AND ENABLE YOU TO MAKE A 


7as7T/er CANADIAN BACON” 





Like coffee packed in glass jars to retain that fine rich flavor, 
Canadian Bacon in Viskings also retains its delicious smoked 
cured flavor and appetizing color, from your sausage kitchen 
to the ultimate consumer. 


Affording perfect protection without special care in 
handling. 


Assuring a modern, fresh, juicy, uniform package always in 
keeping with modern merchandising ideals. 


Your product may have the best of merit, yet, if not in 
Viskings, your brand name is not properly exposed to the 
consumer at point of sale and you cannot hope to establish 
consumer preference. 


Add to this the fact that your product must compete with 
dozens of others for the attention of the dealer’s prospec- 
tive customer and you will appreciate the vital need for 
strong product identification made possible only by 
Viskings. No expensive equipment necessary. 


Write for complete details—there is no obligation. 


ae 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST 65th STREET 


CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 


Cc. A. Pemberton & Co., 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario—Representatives for Great Britain: John Crampton 
& Co., Ltd., 31 Princess St., Cornbrook, Manchester, S.W., England. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 90, No. 9. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription Price: 


Pulished every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Entered as second class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 8, 1879. 
United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
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The new, improved B & D HAM SAW is 
more than just another new model. Com- 
bining all the advantageous features that 
made the original B & D Ham Saw so 
universally popular, this improved saw 
was designed specifically for greater 
speed, greater efficiency and greater 
economy! 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN 
The liberal trade-in allow- 
ance being offered on the 
purchase of new B & D HAM 
SAWS makes this the ideal 


Produces Perfect Cuts! 





G tall 

ears totally enclosed. Bone 
dust or fat can’t get in, 
Gears revolve in gr 
which is applied with gress 
gun. 

Longer wearing gears, and 
larger. Uses 14” instead 
*” balls, « 


4. Songer motor a 
onger wear to heads 
bearings. 


oO bd — 


5 Larger motor shafts of high- 
est grade nickel steel, 


6 Stronger, huskier motor, 


dismantlin, 


8 Ball race protected by one- 
piece nut. 


7 Head removable without 
S 








9 New longer wearing, 

tive trigger switch. Vy 
be accidentally turned op 
or off. 


10 Switch block and 
can be demounted easily 
without cutting wires. 


time to replace your worn, 
obsolete saws easily and eco- 


nomically. Write for com- 











plete details! 












Sole Distributors 


Best & Donovan 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THOUSAND AND ONE prod- 
ucts are competing for the 
shopper’s attention when she 
glances about a store. The moment 
her eyes rest upon a SELF 
LOCKING Carton of eggs —she 
instantly has registered upon her 
mind a picture of quality; she sees 
two rows of large, uniform-sized 
eggs that seem to say “We are the 
finest, buy us.” 


Free samples gladly sent upon re- 
quest. 





\ 
A Few Well Known Users 


Swift & Company 
Armour and Company 
Wilson & Co. 
Cudahs «packing c 
y oe. 
National Tea Co. 
American Stores Co. 
Young’s Market 


Economy Grocery 
Stores Corp. 
The Kroger Grocery & 
a. — io 
as) nm 
Egg & Poultry Assn. 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 
” The Fairmont Cream- 


Inc. ery Co. 
Southern Grocery Golden State Milk 


AND THE SALE IS MADE —— _— +i 














ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON co. 
589 E.IMlinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3867 
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Reduced resistance oe 


to flow, because and seating surfaces 











tifically selected to affected by temper- 

hold friction to the ature increases dur- 

minimum. ing welding or 
cutting. 














Welded piping 
has outgrown its 


B Today a welded line can be built with exactly the 


“2, same assurance as screwed or flanged lines . . . 
because Crane welding valves and fittings give uniform 
known dependability at every point of the job. 

Every crotch of elbows and return bends is reinforced; 
there is no reduction of metal at the outside of curves; yet 
inside diameters are absolutely uniform. Bends are ac- 
curate and every end is precisely machined; they align 
perfectly without strain—and quickly. Scientifically de- 
signed curvescut flow resistance. No other line of welding 
fittings matches all of the advantages offered by Crane. 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, 


Week ending March 3, 1934 





Special Crane 
process reinforces 
the crotch. (Extra 
crotch metal does 
not affect inside 


diameter.) 











pioneer days 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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ZevesWELDS 
Lwer COSTS © 
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CREFLEX 
WELDING 
FITTINGS 


CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS have a num- 
ber of distinctive advantages not possessed by other 
types of pipe fittings for welding. 

For example, in the photograph above, 22 cir- 
cumferential welds were eliminated by using 
CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS with long 
tangents. RESULTS—lower installation costs. 

Also longer tangents on CREFLEX WELDING 
FITTINGS removed all necessary welds far from 
zones of high stress and provided a higher factor 
of safety in the welds. RESULTS—stronger, 
safer pipe lines. 

In four lines can be seen two or more CREFLEX 
‘WELDING FITTINGS incorporated in a single 
continuous length of pipe in more than one plane. 
No other type of welding fitting offers this feature. 
RESULT—greater ease and speed in lining up 
preparatory to welding. 

Learn all the advantages of CREFLEX WELD- 
ING FITTINGS. Full information is contained in 
Bulletin W-101. Write for it today. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


43rd ST. & A. V.R.R. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO SAN FRAN ® 
DETROIT CLEVELAND 
BOSTON HOUGHTON, MICH 
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For Fine Color 


and High Quality 


USE 


cHARKETS 


REG. TRADE MAR 


THE IDEAL SMOKEHOUSE FUEL 


TO PROVIDE 
SMOKEHOUSE HEAT 





» Don’t tolerate grayish or dark colored 
smoked meats! CHARKETS, The 
Ideal Smokehouse Fuel, insure the pro- 
duction of brilliantly colored smoked 
meats. Any color variation, from 
bright cherry red to rich golden brown, 
can be produced and repeated under 
perfect control. 


And the color lasts! Meats smoked 
with CHARKETS show no change in 
color, even when stored for as long as 
two weeks under conditions that cause 
other meats to fade and lose practi- 
cally all color! 


Appearance and quality are greatly 
improved. The intense dry heat of 
CHARKETS permits much _ higher 
smokehouse temperatures, with conse- 
quent elimination of dripping and 
streaking of meats. CHARKETS pro- 
duce no soot or sparks, leave no waste 
—hence meats are always clean, bright 
and attractive. 


In addition, CHARKETS offer a def- 
inite, substantial decrease in smoke- 
house operating costs. A test in your 
own smokehouse will tell the story 
completely and decisively. Write for 
details of our FREE test offer! 











TENNESSEE EASTMAN 


CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT TENNESSEE 
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HAM BOILING PROFITS 


depend on equipment! 


PREPARE NOW to cash in on this 
profitable market. Equip your plant 
with superior ham boiling equipment. 





Adelmann Ham Boilers 


Exclusive yielding springs per- 
mit expansion during cooking; 
self-sealing cover retains juices 
in the container, reducing 
shrinkage; elliptical springs pre- 
vent cover tilting and maintain 


firm, even pressure. 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers — 
“The Kind Your Ham Makers 
Prefer” —are made of Nirosta 
Metal, Monel Metal, Cast Alum- 
inum and Tinned Steel, in a 


variety of sizes and shapes. 


Complete ADELMANN line in- 


cludes Washers, 


Ham Boiler 
Ham Washers, Luxury Loaf 
Meat Loaf Pans, 
Prest-Rite Moulds, Tongue Loaf 


Pans, Corned Beef Cookers, etc., 


Containers, 


all listed in new catalog, com- 
plete with liberal trade-in 


schedules. Write for details! 











WE Du OUR PART 
$$) 


Cities—Canadian Representative: 


Adelmann Washer 


Efficient, thorough, eco- 
nomical and cost cutting! 
Three brushes revolving in 


cleaning solution thorough- 





ly clean ham boilers and 
other meat containers, re- 
moving all residue, burnt 
fat and brine. Restores 
neglected boilers, lengthens 
life of 


maintain quality, lowers la- 


retainers, helps 


bor costs. Write for free 
trial offer and list of satis- 


fied users. 


Chicago Office: 


BUY 
ADELMANN! 


Adelmann Foot Press 


Automatically applies correct 
pressure to retainers to assure 
Quick, 


simple, sturdy, accurate. Speeds 


perfect, solid product. 


production! Write for details! 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 
NRA) 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 

European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, Lon- 
don—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal 
Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 











Week ending March 3, 1934 
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The STOP WATCH 
proves the increased cooking speed 
of a jacketed kettle drained by this 


AR M oe % RO N G CTUAL tests on various sized 
4 kettles and at various steam 
. f KAM 5 RAP pressures prove beyond question that 






an Armstrong trap with its thermic 
air vent not only saves steam but— 
contrary to common opinion regarding 
steam traps—does increase the cook- 
ing speed. For example, the temper- 
ature of 50 gal. of water was raised 
from 43° to 212° F. in 7.4 min. when 
the steam was free to blow through 
a % in. orifice, while the same increase in temperature occurred 
in 6.45 min. when the kettle was drained by a No. 213 Armstrong 
trap. 

This cooking speed is important in many processes. And it ig 
obtainable at no cost — in fact, the steam saving will pay for such 
‘a trap in a surprisingly short time. It’s easy te hook up an 
Armstrong trap to any kettle. We'll gladly send one free for 9 
days’ trial. Test it under your own conditions. See for yourself 
the advantages of adequate condensate drainage through the 
Armstrong inverted bucket trap. 


mstrong Machine Works 
$18 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 

















Small, But So Usefall] | Save Operating Expense! 
Reduce Fat Content of Cracklings! 
No heavy, hot cakes or plates to be han- 
dled when you use the 

VELVET DRIVE 


Automatic 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Bulletin 626 gives full particulars. Ask 
for it. 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
packing house machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 


SI 

















The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 


COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 
OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 


**Hallowell” Sausage-Meat Track 
The small “HALLOWELL” is very popular because, 
in addition to Sausage-meat, it can be used for a great 
many other purposes. 

With corners rounded, joints welded, a strong, smooth 
flange around the top, the whole heavily galvanized— 
the “HALLOWELL” is both sturdy, suitable and 
sanitary. 


The “HALLOWELL” Line Is Fully 
Described in Packing Plant Equip- 
ment Bulletin 449 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|'@ 























“seston” © JENKINTOWN,PENNA. — ewvone Machinery Company 
DETROIT BOX 550 ST.LOUIS cs Piqua Ohio 
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*The nationally 
advertised Key- 
mark of wrapper 
protection. 


SHIELDING FOODS ftom destructive Light 


Shielding from light is only ove of the many virtues of Patapar which have 


made it the favorite wrapping material among food producers. It’s also 
insoluble and grease-proof ... prevents moisture and grease from getting in 


or out. And so pure that the very finest foods are entrusted to its care. 


TONY SARG, famed creator of Marionette shows, is staging the story of Patapar protection for the American 
public this year in a fascinating series of tableaux. Watch for them in the great national publications. 


Patapar 


THE POPULAR NAME FOR PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Every firm using printed Patapar wrappers may arrange to benefit from this program by including the *Keymark 
on its printed sheets. The Keymark comes in 2 sizes, 34" and 1" high. There is no extra charge for this service. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. Branch Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Pacific Coast customers are served directly from our complete plant at San Francisco. 


Paterson Vegetable Parchment 
Insoluble and Grease-proof . . . Keeps its full strength when wet 
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with Changeable Blades 


Many have asked us how we have been able to con- 
stantly increase our sales, in spite of current busi- 
ness conditions. The answer is simple—SOUND 
ECONOMY is no longer something men talk about. 
It is something that all the large packers and thous- 
ands of sausage manufacturers have learned through 
PRACTICE; namely, that it is SOUND ECONOMY 
to use the C. D. Angle Hole Reversible Grinder 
Plates and O. K. Knives with Changeable Blades. 


Do not delay. Send today for price list information. 


Practice SOUND ECONOMY by usi 
C. D. Angle-Hole Reversible Grinder Plates and O. K. Knives 





2C-D¢ 





TRADE MARK 


[O-K 


TRADE MARK 

















2021 Grace Street 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES (C0. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann, "Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 








a, 





4 PETERS Packaging Ma- 
chines will give you the 
profits you need— 
through reduced labor 
costs and higher effi- 
ciency. Start with the 
inexpensive PETERS 
JUNIOR models and 
build a complete automat- 
ic packaging unit, while 
savings pay the costs. 
PETERS Machines are 
now used by many prom- 
inent packers. (Names 
on request.) 





PETERS Automatic 
CARTON and LINER 
FEEDING DEVICE 


makes ANY STANDARD 
PETERS Packager entirely 
automatic. Cuts costs — 
pays for itself. WRITE! 








Write for details! 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
\ 4 





“SEASLIC” is a name long and favorably known as 


e “Original Liquid 
Sausage Seasoning’’ 


SEASLIC, INC. 


1425 W. 37th St. Chicago, IIL. 
The Ideal Flavory Spice 


RIFFITH LABORATORIES 
TT 


RIFFITH LABORATOR'E 
eee” 





The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 




















Gas or 
Electric 





)‘‘EFFICIENCY’”’ 
‘a . REVOLVING OVEN 


Set up and ready to help 
produce superior product 
that brings profits — the 
**Efficiency’’ Revolving 
Oven requires practically 
no installation. Many ex- 
clusive features for low 
cost production of quality 
baked meats. Write for 
folder! 


- T. RANDALL & CO. 
Equipment for Sausagemakers 
331 N. 2nd S8t., Philadelphia 









For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 








Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
















MACHINE CO. 
3325 ALLEN STREET 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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‘Tue past few years have proven without a 
doubt the importance of modern merchandising 
methods. Take the case of Peter Eckrich and 
Sons, Inc., whose display cartons are illustrated. 
They were able to increase their volume of sales 
and expand their plant facilities during the 
tough years by taking full advantage of modern 
selling devices. 


| 
ll. 


First they assured themselves that their 
products were right. Then they picked a sell- 
ing design that suggests appetizing goodness 
and takes full advantage of daily store traffic. 
Dealers were glad to furnish counter space 
when they saw how fast the items moved. 


There is nothing miraculous about this rec- 
ord. It was just a matter of appreciating the 
trend of the times and capitalizing on it to 
the fullest extent. We have worked with many 
packers, large and small, to give their products 
greater selling appeal and “family” identifica- 
tion. 


If you are interested in developing a modern 
design for selling your products, write our Cre- 
ative Department. Our merchandising artists 








will tackle your problem with enthusiasm. 





New York Office, 51 East Forty-Second Street. a 
Chicago Office, Chicago Motor Building, Room 1205 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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A REAL ACHIEVEMENT 


a grease-resisting 


paper package . . . 


e Here is a package whose _ grease-resisting 
qualities are remarkable. Highly repellent to greases 
and oils, this package is ideal for such products as 
sausage meat, chili con carne, shortenings, and other 


meat products of a greasy character. 


e Inspect this outstanding package. Put it to 
every test you know. We'll leave the decision 


to you. 


Tell us to send samples and 


suggestions by return mail 


bus Los 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 
. 


ono Cervice 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY— 
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The Man Who Knows 





The Man You Know 


NEVERFAIL ring 
Compound. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


The popularity of a prod- 
uct indicates its worth. 
H. J. Mayer Special Sau- 
sage Seasonings number 
among their users prominent 
packers everywhere — packers 
famous for the product they 
turn out, critical of the ingre- 
dients they use, proud of the 
sales they consistently main- 
tain. 


Use H. J. Mayer Special Sau- 
sage Seasonings and join the 
ranks of profit-wise producers. 
Samples and prices submitted. 


H. J. MAYER SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 
Join the LYONE Parade and make the 
Finest Sausage ever made with H. J. 


MAYER NEW DEAL LYONE 
SEASONING 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S.Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Office: 


Windsor, Ont. 





THE FAVORITE 
SEASONING OF 
MEAT PACKERS 
EVERYWHERE 











TRADEMARK: 


your 


EASTER penieneers: | 


with 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED 
STOCKINETTES 


Participate in the Profits of an 
Individual Product by writing 


L boy 


State 1637 


222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Selling Agent 


| TNE ADLER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


| The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 
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NO VENTILATION! 


ah iP tiga | é} 
No ge) and Qo, 
ay Pty p : i ; * i} . 
P is / 4 4 ‘ ty : ‘ : 
* eo: a Ever get in a stuffy telephone booth on a hot day, 
Whew! What an experience. 
But it isn’t only in telephone booths that ventila- 
tion is imperative. We see the need for it every- 
| 


with the door closed and no ventilation whatever? 





where. Even fresh pork must have it, or the meat 
t “sweats,” becomes soggy and unappetizing, loses 
: its place as “first quality” fresh pork. 


Air must reach fresh pork through the paper in 
which it is wrapped, and that means that the paper 
‘ | pores must be open. In H. P. S. White Oiled Loin 
| Paper, the pores permit this necessary gentle cir- 
culation of air, yet each pore is screened with a 
protective fibre mesh which seals out all impuri- 
ties. 


H. P. S. White Oiled Loin Paper fully protects the 
quality of fresh pork cuts. It permits the meat to 
retain its appetizing appearance, and the snowy 
whiteness of the sheet accentuates the meat’s’ 
freshness. 


Write for sample sheets to use in making tests in 
your own plant. 


~~ =o 





H. P. Smith PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 West 37th St. Ww Chicago, Ill. 
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Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 


Always the Best 


ARMOURT31€OMPANK 
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Much Fuel Loss in the Meat Plant Is 


Due to Improper Combustion 


Three Ways in Which the Packer Can Save Money on 
His Coal Bill if He Will Check His Boiler Operation 


By M. J. HESS 


7: power department of his business offers 
the packer great possibilities for savings. This 
is now quite generally admitted. 

Surveys made by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE have shown 
that few meat plants get 
the greatest amount of effi- Ws 
ciency out of the power 
house. \ ) 


In some cases waste and 
loss in the power depart- 















ment are the direct result 
of inadequate or out-of- 
date equipment. In others 
—particularly the smaller 
plants — inefficiency in 
steam generation must be 
credited to improper oper- 
ating methods. 

This latter situation is 
too often due to lack of ex- 
ecutive interest in the 
power department, and the 
absence of proper direction 
and control. 


Depends on Plant Condi- 
tions 
Many meat plants will be 
unable to make the great- 
est saving in their power 


/ ann \ in use —can the best re- 


eK, 





ARE YOU WATCHING THESE LOSSES? 


departments until they have installed modern 
equipment, such as high-pressure boilers and bleed- 
er turbines. Others need only to replace part of 
the equipment in their power departments. In still 
other plants volume of business done, or other con- 
ditions, never will justify an 
Mf expenditure for the most 
J modern steam and power 

oma generating equipment. 

i, The policy in regard to 
equipment purchases and 
installation, therefore, must 
be governed by the condi- 
tions which are found to 
exist in each case. 

But in no plant —re- 
gardless of the volume of 
business done or the kind 

and condition of equipment 


sults be secured at the 
most reasonable expense if 
good operating practices 
are ignored. 


The interest shown at 
present in savings to be 
made in the meat plant 
power department will lead 
sooner or later to much 
boiler and engine room re- 








habilitation. Some plants already are 
engaged in this work. In others, for 
one reason or another, power plant im- 
provements are being held up. 

But regardless of his power plant 
rehabilitation plans, each packer will 
do the wise thing to begin a study of 
the power end of his business, with the 
idea of getting from it the most he 
possibly can. 

Many packers who undertake this 
study will be surprised at the results 
to be obtained. But perhaps of equal 
importance is the fact that by taking 
more interest in his power department 
the packer will encourage greater in- 
terest on the part of the power plant 
force. This can’t fail to show results 
on the cost sheets. 


Losses from Poor Combustion. 


Improper combustion is one of the 
greatest sources of loss in the boiler 
room. Combustion control is not such 
a difficult subject, once the fundamen- 
tals are understood, in spite of the fact 
that such control is often neglected or 
left to employes. 

And possibly the operating force is 
not entirely to blame if best results are 
not secured from the fuel purchased. 
In many cases the situation in the boil- 
er room is merely a reflection of the 
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PERCENT COp IN FLUE GAS 
FIG. 2—HOW FUEL LOSSES MOUNT. 

This chart shows the preventable fuel 
losses for each 5 per cent of CO. in the 
flue gas. Ideal conditions are obtained 
when the CO. content reaches 14 per cent. 
Ten to 12 per cent of CO. is commonly 
obtained in well-operated boiler rooms. 
attitude of mind of the front office 
toward the department. 

Combustion control, such as can be 
applied in the average meat plant, con- 
sists mainly in the control of certain 
known losses which occur during the 
process of burning fuel and generating 
steam. 

No attempts, as a rule, are made to 
regulate all the losses. But if strict 
attention is paid to the three largest 
controllable losses the others will be so 
small by comparison that, for practical 
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FIG. 1—KEEPING A RECORD OF FUEL LOSSES. 
Percentage of carbon dioxide in the flue gas is a reliable indicator of the percent- 


age of preventable fuel loss. 


COs. usually 


is measured with an automatic flue gas 


analyzer, and the percentage recorded on a chart in the manner shown here. These 
charts are invaluable in maintaining the best furnace operating conditions. 
Preventable fuel losses for various percentages of CO. are shown in Fig. 2. 
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purposes, they may be neglected. For. 
tunately, science has given us instry- 
ments which are rugged and depend. 
able, and which can be used by the 
operator to control these losses, and by 
management to check on the operator’s 
results. 


Measuring One Kind of Loss, 


In most cases an analysis of boiler 
room losses will reveal the largest to 
be that due to admission of excess air 
to the boiler. 


Combustion is a chemical process 
consisting of a union of carbon from 
coal and oxygen from air, and it has 
been the job of the furnace designer to 
assure as complete a union as possible 
between these two elements. 

This is accomplished by introducing 
air through the fuel bed in abundant 
quantities, and assuring plenty of fur- 
nace volume in which the elements can 
mix. This is necessary in order to 
utilize all of the heat available in the 
coal. When a maximum mixture is 
thus obtained we find the formation of 
a gas known as carbon dioxide. 

As more air is admitted than is ac- 
tually needed to form a maximum mix- 
ture, the furnace gases are diluted and 
cooled down by the excess air, thus 
directly cutting down the transfer of 
heat through the boiler tubes and re- 
ducing the production of steam. 


Save 10 to 20 Per Cent on Coal Bill. 


The exact condition realized in any 
combustion process can be accurately 
determined by the use of any of the 
reliable CO, recorders on the market. 
Intelligent and diligent use of such a 
recorder, with constant attention to the 
factors influencing conditions, such as 
draft regulation, thickness and charac- 
ter of the fuel bed and condition of the 
baffles and brickwork, as to air tight- 
ness, will often result in savings of 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the coal bill. 


Certainly such a chance for saving 
should not be overlooked. 


The use of an automatic CO: record- 
er, which produces a chart such as 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
(Figure 1), is a wonderful help in main- 
taining the best operating conditions. 
Designed primarily as a guide for the 
operator, it also furnishes a continuous 
check on boiler conditions. 

A second condition, which should be 
watched constantly, is the temperature 
of the gases going up the stack. 

Watch Temperatures of Stack Gases. 

This can be done by maintaining 4 
thermometer in the last boiler pass oF 
in the breeching. Either an indicating 
or a recording thermometer may be 
used. The latter is to be preferred, 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Lard from Sweet Pickle Fats-- Improving 
Its Color, Odor and Flavor 


Here is a suggestion from an expert for improving the uniformity 
in lard and thus solving a troublesome plant processing problem 


ICKLE FATS always have been a 

problem for lard renderers. 

But they are produced in _ con- 
siderable quantities in many plants, and 
cannot be wasted. And until a better 
way of utilizing them is found, it is 
probable they will continue to be sent 
to the lard tank. 

Today, however, thanks to .modern 
scientific developments, production of 
lard of better flavor, color and odor 
from pickle fats is not the problem it 
once was. 

Tests on twelve 10,000-lb. batches of 
sweet pickle fats rendered in the usual 
manner in one of the larger meat 
plants gave the following average re- 
sults: Yellow, 16.5; red, 5.1; free fatty 
acid, 1.45 per cent. 


Tests Show What Can Be Done. 


Changes in methods—which increased 
rendering cost only 1.5¢c per 100 lbs. of 
fat rendered — materially improved 
flavor and odor, and reduced yellow to 
an average of 7, red to 1.31 and free 
fatty acid to 1.41 per cent. 

This color is quite satisfactory, 
although it is possible to improve it 
still further. A lard with these proper- 
ties is much more usable than one with 
the qualities usually resulting from the 
rendering of S. P. fats. 

Details of these tests are given fur- 
ther along in this article. 

Sweet pickle and dry salt fats are in 
cure for 30 to 120 days. They are also 
often held in the freezer before and 
after trimming for a much longer time. 


Causes of Free Fatty Acid. 


Every day during this holding period, 
even though low temperatures are used, 
there is some hydrolysis—splitting of 
the fat. This results in progressive 
increase in the free fatty acid content 
of the fat. 

In fact, the free fatty acid content 
of any tank of rendered S. P. and D. S. 
fat may confidently be predicted on the 
age of the trimmings. 

Free fatty acid content of lard may 
also be affected by method and tem- 
Perature of storage and subsequent 
handling, and by method of rendering. 


Week ending March 3, 1934 


By JOHN P. HARRIS 


With the same rendering equipment, 
one packer will consistently produce 
better lard than another, due to more 
careful, uniform and sanitary fat han- 
dling and a better understanding and 
application of the basic principles which 
underlie the freeing of fats from tissue, 
bone, etc. 


Methods of Handling S. P. Fats. 


There are numerous methods of han- 
dling sweet pickle and dry salt fats in 
rendering, depending on size of plant 
and particular conditions of lard pro- 
duction and merchandising. 

In many plants production of lard 
from pickle fats is not large enough to 
justify accumulating and rendering 








Improving Quality of 
Lard from S. P. Fats 


(Tests on 10,000-Ib. Runs.) 





TABLE 1.—LARD RESULTS WITHOUT 
ACTIVATED CARBON. 





~—-—Color. 

1933 Yellow. Red. %F.F. A. 
Jan. 31 14.0 4.7 1.75 
Feb. 1 15.0 4.4 1.24 

3 10.0 2.6 1.80 
4 20.0 7.0 1.00 
8 18.0 4.5 1.65 
10 20.0 4.1 1.22 
12 20.0 6.0 1.69 
16, 10.0 3.5 1.74 
18 14.0 3.3 1.57 
20 20.0 6.8 1.10 
23 20.0 7.8 1.35 
25 17.0 6.5 1.28 
Total 198.0 61.2 17.39 
Average 16.5 5.1 1.45 








TABLE 2.—-LARD RESULTS USING ACTIVATED 
CARBON. 
—Color.—— 
1933 Yellow. Red. %F. F. A. 
March 20 40 0.1 1.27 
22 4.0 0.5 1.48 
24 5.0 1.1 1.47 
27 6.0 1.4 1.58 
April 5 10.0 1.5 1.76 
6 7.0 pe 1.60 
 j 10.0 1.8 1.34 
8 9.0 1.8 1.42 
9 8.0 1.4 0.79 
11 5.0 1.0 1.23 
18 8.0 2.1 1.48 
15 8.0 1.4 1.56 
Total 84.0 15.8 16.98 
Average 7.0 1.31 1,41 





them separately. In these cases they 
are mixed with regular killing and cut- 
ting fats. In other plants they are 
rendered, either straight or mixed, by 
dry rendering or in open kettles. This 
discussion will deal with only live steam 
rendering—that is, in closed vessels 
under pressure. 

Since sweet pickle, dry salt and other 
such trimmings come from cured meats, 
it is worth while to consider what they 
contain, other than the fat, tissue, etc., 
common to all fats that are ordinarily 
rendered. 

In the process of curing there is a 
reduction of potassium nitrate (salt- 
peter), to potassium nitrite, (induced 
bacterially), unless nitrite is used to 
start with. There is also a radical 
change in color, physical appearance 
and flavor of the meats, which when 
fully cured bear little resemblance to 
the original cuts. Flavor and color of 
fatty portions of cuts are also affected. 

Characteristics of S. P. Lard. 

So in addition to the sugar, salt and 
nitrite present, we have to consider also 
bacterial changes which take place 
during time the meat is in cure. These 
vitally affect flavor, odor and color of 
rendered fats, as does also the decom- 
position, which occurs through hydroly- 
sis during progress of fats through the 
curing operation. Free fatty acids 
alone tend to impart an unpleasant, 
acrid odor and flavor to rendered fats. 

When a steam rendering tank is filled 
with sweet pickle fats, and live steam 
applied at say 40 lbs. pressure in the 
ordinary way for several hours, and 
the tank is settled and the rendered 
lard drawn off, the lard is found to 
possess a reddish brown color. This 
is difficult to remove by refining meth- 
ods commonly employed, such as fullers 
earth bleaching. 

How to Get Better Results. 


Such lard possesses a characteristic- 
ally strong odor and flavor, unmistak- 
ably unpleasant. This flavor is the 
bane of the lard refiner’s existence. He 
has to get rid of it, so that the produc- 
tion can be put out as a high-class, 
uniform lard. 


Addition of a small percentage of 
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highly absorptive activated carbon of 
the Nuchar type to tanks of sweet 
pickle fats prior to rendering makes a 
very noticeable change in the quality 
of lard thus obtained, and aids in se- 
curing uniformly high quality. 


As little as 0.25 per cent of activated 
carbon to the weight of fats rendered 
(as high as 0.5 per cent in the case of 
older fats), produces a lard very 
greatly improved in color, lacking 
almost entirely that characteristic red- 
dish-brown color, and resembling regu- 
lar killing lard in appearance. Also the 
subsequent bleach ability of the fat is 
improved, as the residual color is easily 
removed by ordinary refining methods. 


Flavor and odor are also improved 
by this treatment. The lard loses the 
strong, unpleasant odor which gener- 
ally characterizes it, and it approxi- 
mates more closely a normal killing or 
cutting lard in these respects. 


It is impossible for any activated 
carbon to produce any neutralizing 
effect when applied in this manner. 
Nevertheless, it does tend to reduce 
free fatty acid content of sweet pickle 
lard when used in the rendering vessel. 

The reason for this is that it tends 
to arrest decomposition of fats which 
always occurs in the rendering vessel 
when regular rendering methods are 
used, 


Three Beneficial Effects. 


There are three beneficial effects 
from the application of activated 
carbon to the fats in the rendering 
kettle. These are: 


1.— Elimination of 
color. 


reddish-brown 


2.—Elimination of the characteristic, 
unpleasant sweet pickle odor and flavor. 

3.—A small reduction of free fatty 
acids. 

When applying activated carbon in 
the wet rendering tank, it is well to 
mix it as thoroughly as possible with 
the fats before starting rendering oper- 
ations. A good plan is to mix even 
parts of activated carbon in dry pow- 
dered form to be applied to each truck 
load of fat before it is dumped into the 
tank. 


No Change in Rendering Methods. 


If the operators prefer to parboil 
fats before rendering, activated carbon 
may be made up as a slurry in hot lard, 
and dumped into the rendering tank 
after the water added in parboiling is 
drawn off, and just before the tank is 
headed up and cooking is started. 

Adding activated carbon mixed with 
hot lard is advocated, as this permits 
the carbon to act more directly and 
immediately upon the lard as it sepa- 
rates from the tissue. 
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It is not necessary for operators to 
vary rendering time or pressure factors 
when using activated carbon, assuming 
best methods of production to suit par- 
ticular conditions have been worked 
out. 


After cooking is completed, pressure 
released and contents of the tank 
settled (as long a period of settling as 
is practical is recommended), the lard 
is drawn off into the settling cooler. It 
will be found that the tank water and 
tankage contain most of the activated 
carbon. The tankage may have a dark, 
almost bluish cast. This is not consid- 
ered objectionable by plant officials. 


Health officials in practically every 
state are familiar with the application 
of powdered activated carbon of the 
Nuchar type for taste and odor re- 
moval from public water supplies, and 
they heartily endorse its use. They 
are, therefore, quite sure to approve its 
inclusion in tankage which is used for 
feeding purposes. 


Tests on 12 Runs. 


In Tables 1 and 2 are shown typical 
results on sweet pickle lard production 
before and after using this type of 
activated carbon. These tests were 
made in the laboratory of a progressive 
meat packer, who saw the possibility 
of securing more uniform and better 
quality in his sweet pickle lard. Color 
and free fatty acids are shown before 
and after this activated carbon was 
used. 


Results in these tables were obtained 
from analyses of samples from 10,000 
lb. batches of sweet pickle lard ren- 
dered consecutively. They represent 
entire regular run of sweet pickle fats 
during the last of January and all of 
February. 


Early in March this packer com- 
menced experimenting with this acti- 
vated carbon. Shortly afterward he 
adopted it as standard practice in his 
tank house and has continued to use it 
as a regular part of his process ever 
since. 


Results reported after the adoption 
of this activated carbon as a regular 
part of rendering procedure start with 
March 20. They represent entire pro- 
duction of sweet pickle lard for balance 
of March and up to middle of April. 
The same amounts of lard were pro- 
duced during the two test periods, and 
neither period represents anything un- 
usual from a regular production stand- 
point. 

Color, Odor and Flavor Improved. 

Evidence that the sweet pickle fats 
rendered during the two periods were 


practically identical is shown in the re- 
markably close average of the free 


fatty acids during the two periods, the 
average favoring the activated carbon 
processed lard by only .04 per cent, 
Actually this indicates that fats ren. 
dered without this activated carbon 
were somewhat fresher and better to 
start with, as use of this product jg 
known to reduce free fatty acids 
slightly. 


Averaging color results we have, 
without the activated carbon, 155 
yellow, 5.1 red (a deep reddish brown 
color), and a strong pickle fat flavor 
and odor. Such a fat is unbleachable 
by any means. 


In the fats rendered with activated 
carbon we find 7 yellow, 1.3 red (a very 
presentable color) and good odor and 
flavor. This fat can be further bleached 
with ease if desired, although the color 
is quite satisfactory without any fur- 
ther processing. 

The difference in color, flavor and 
odor between the two renderings cer- 
tainly would have to be observed to be 
properly appreciated. Very little of the 
objectionable features which we asso- 
ciate with sweet pickle fats remain 
after rendering with this activated 
carbon. 


If a further reduction in color were 
desired, this could be secured by the 
addition of an increased percentage of 
this activated carbon. A further re- 
duction in color, flavor and odor could 
have been secured by using 0.5 per cent 
activated carbon instead of 0.3 per cent. 
However 0.3 per cent appeared to be 
the economical figure, providing the de- 
sired color, odor and flavor, together 
with a low operating cost. 


Cost of the Method. 


Cost of this activated carbon treat- 
ment on this basis is approximately 
1.5¢ per 100 lbs. of fats rendered. Con- 
sidering this small cost and the greatly 
improved condition of the sweet pickle 
lard, it is difficult to understand why 
any renderer would fail to use this 
method on sweet pickle fats. 

Where production of pickle fats is 
too small to permit rendering them 
separately, and where they are mixed 
with cutting and killing fats, this acti- 
vated carbon may be added in some- 
what smaller quantities than outlined 
above. 

While the benefits of adding activated 
carbon are most apparent when used 
with sweet pickle fats, it is possible 
that use of such a method on all the 
grades of fat rendered may follow 
shortly as a forward step in lard ren 
dering and refining practice. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on the use of activated carbon in the meat 
plant. The first, “Reduction in Odors in Re- 
fined Lard by Use of Activated Carbon, NER 
peared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIO: 

of October 14, 1933. 
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Packers Are Not Required by 
Law to Sign Labor Agreement 


EPORTS in some of the daily 
R newspapers that representatives 
of meat packers had recognized a meat 
cutters’ labor union in a meeting at 
NRA headquarters recently are incor- 
rect. 

As a result of this publicity packers 
have been offered agreements for sig- 
nature by this and other labor organiza- 
tions. Packers are not required to sign 
such agreements. 


The question of union recognition was 
not involved at this meeting. The con- 
tention was that a certain packing 
company had refused to deal collectively 
with its employees. This contention was 
denied. It was further stated that the 
door of the manager’s office was al- 
ways open to employees or their rep- 
resentatives, and that the company is 
cooperating with the President’s recov- 
ery program in every way, and expects 
to continue to do so. 

Not Required to Sign. 


Attention of packers is called to the 
fact that there is nothing in the law 
or its subsequent interpretations that 
requires them to sign any formal labor 
agreement. The Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers quotes section 
7 (a) of the National Recovery Act in 
relation to this matter, as follows: 


“(1) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; (2) that no employee 
and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to re- 
frain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (8) that employers shall 
comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other 
conditions of employment, approved or 
prescribed by the President.” 


This has been further elaborated upon 
by various statements made by mem- 
bers of the administration. On Au- 
gust 23, 1933, General Johnson, recov- 
ery administrator, said: 


“The law requires in codes and agree- 
ments that ‘employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing.’ This can mean only one 
thing, which is that employees can 
choose anyone they desire to represent 
them, or they can choose to represent 
themselves. Employers likewise can 
make collective bargains with organized 
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employees, or individual agreements 
with those who choose to act individu- 
ally, provided, of course, that no such 
collective or individual agreement is in 
violation of any state or federal law. 
But neither employers nor employees 
are required, by law, to agree to any 
particular contract, whether proposed 
as an individual or collective agree- 
ment.” 


And, again, on September 4, 1933, 
General Johnson said: 


Interpretations by NRA Heads. 


“But employers are not compelled to 
agree on any particular scale of wages 
or conditions of employment merely be- 
cause they are bargaining with self- 
chosen representatives of organized 
workers.” 


Joint statement by Hugh S. Johnson, 
Administrator for the National Recov- 
ery Administration, and Donald R. 


Richberg, General Counsel, February 4, 
1934: 

“As has been pointed out frequently, 
the right of collective bargaining is not 
the right to obtain a specific contract, 

ecause a contract must be the result 
of an i aang and neither employes 
nor employers can be compelled to en- 
ter into a specific contract.” 

These interpretations are in line with 
the understanding to the effect that 
willingness on the part of packers to 
meet in conference with representatives 
of their employees does not require ac- 
ceding to any demands for changes in 
present labor code or standards of the 
industry. 

The committee is confident that the 
industry has complied with the spirit 
and the letter of the President’s appeal 
of last July to shorten hours and in- 
crease employment. Payrolls for wage 
earners have been increased fully 20 
per cent since last August and the 
number of wage earners employed is 
approximately 10 per cent above the 
number that was employed in 1929. 


Meat Plant Labor Conditions 
Differ from Other Industries 


TTEMPT to adapt packinghouse 
labor operations to standards of 
other industries would result in harm 
not only to the meat industry, but also 
to producers from whom the industry 
obtains its supplies of raw materials. 


This is made plain in statements on 
the effects of a six-hour day and a 
thirty-hour week which were filed in 
Washington on behalf of the meat pack- 
ing industry by George M. Foster, 
chairman of the Special Labor Commit- 
tee of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, and Myrick D. Harding, mem- 
ber of the committee, in connection with 
hearings held on the Connery bill. 

Mr. Foster’s statement reads in part 
as follows: 


“No one denies the urgent need of 
distributing employment as much as 
possible during the present emergency, 


and much has been accomplished along 
this line. 


Effect of Labor Code. 


“Since early last August the meat 
packing industry has been governed in 
the matter of hours of labor and wages 
by the President’s Re - employment 
Agreement, with substitutions. At the 
time this agreement became effective, 
86% of those normally attached to the 
meat packing industry were employed. 
This figure is probably as high or 
higher than that of any other large 
industry. 


“Operating under this code has ma- 


terially increased employment, de- 
creased average hours per week and 
increased wages, as the following 
figures indicate: 

Hourly-Paid Plant Employees. 


Before After In- 
Code. Code. crease. 
Number ....... 95,985 113,782 18.5% 
Average weekly 
hours of 
CE Sa tetceeek 46.4 39.61 
Average weekly 
wages ....... $18.78 $18.94 


The figure $18.94 for average weekly wages 
after code represents the average weekly wages 
immediately effective after the signing of the 
code. Subsequent readjustments found necessary 
have increased these rates about 10%. 


Would Penalize the Producer. 


“The difficulty in attempting to 
handle a fluctuating business with a 
fixed limit of six hours per day and five 
days per week is most apparent. To 
one not acquainted with the industry it 
might appear possible and easy to 
flatten out the extremes and produce a 
more uniform day’s work. But such is 
not the case. 

“Consider the matter of livestock re- 
ceipts. The packer has no control of 
this, as they depend on weather condi- 
tions, the roads, the attitude of the 
seller towards market trends and other 
factors. 

“The only corrective measure we 
could attempt would be to bid higher 
when the offerings are small, and bid 
lower when the offerings are large, so 
as to discourage fluctuations. This is 
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extremely undesirable from the produc- 
er’s standpoint, as he needs a stable 
market so that within reasonable limits 
he will know the day of shipment what 
his stock will bring when offered for 
sale the following day. 


“Considerations of economical opera- 
tion do not permit carrying a supply of 
livestock on hand to insure a reason- 
ably steady day’s work. It is too costly 
on account of shrink, feed, death loss. 


“Likewise conditions beyond our con- 


trol do not permit a more uniform rate 
of shipments of product. Our whole 
economic system is adjusted to heavier 
retail purchases on certain days than 
others, thus the retailer demands the 
receipt of his supplies on certain days. 
To obtain the business the meat packer 
must be organized to sell up to the last 
moment, and get the shipments off to 
make delivery on the day that is de- 
manded by the buyer. 


Must Meet Daily Fluctuations. 


“There is no alternative. The packer 
must organize his business to accom- 
modate these extreme daily fluctua- 
tions. 

“The question is, can it be done with 
a limit of six hours per day and 5 days 
per week per employee, and if it can be 
and must be done, what is the price to 
be paid by the producer and consumer ? 

“The first thing to consider is, of 
course, employing more operatives, so 
that work that has been handled in an 
average of 40 to 48 hours per week 
may be handled in not to exceed five 
days of six hours each. But little can 
be accomplished along this line, for all 
machinery and equipment has a definite 
capacity limit beyond which it cannot 
be crowded, even with additional opera- 
tives. Furthermore, the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, through the con- 
trol over the industry that was granted 
it by Congress, fixes the limits of speed 
for certain operations, such as slaugh- 
tering, beyond which we may not go. 

“The practice of transferring em- 
ployees from a slack department to a 
busy one as a means of steadying em- 
ployment has long been utilized to the 
utmost practicable limit. Little can be 
expected from this suggestion. 


Difficulty of 2-Shift Plan. 


“The employing of two shifts, one 
following the other, is the only alterna- 
tive available. This is very objection- 
able from several standpoints, in par- 
ticular the following: 

“(1) When considering the workabil- 
ity of a measure, such as is being pro- 
posed, I ‘believe there is a tendency to 
picture a factory handling non-perish- 
able product where work not done today 
can be left till tomorrow and where the 
volume can be planned and controlled 
to balance sales so that if a 30 hour 
week is determined upon each employee 
will average close to this figure. 

“However, in meat packing the con- 
dition differs entirely, for in addition 
to the uncontrollability of daily varia- 
tions in volume, the product is highly 
perishable and today’s work must be 
done today and cannot be left until to- 
morrow. Experience has proved that, 
to take care of this condition, hours of 
labor must be sufficiently flexible to 
permit an occasional maximum consid- 
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erably in excess of the average’ and 
nearly double the minimum. 

“For example, since the code has been 
effective for our two main plants 
(Morrell) we have averaged under 40 
hours per week per employee, but we 
have had difficulty in keeping under 
the maximum limit of 53 hours when 
livestock runs were at their peak, and 
recently 27 hours per week have been 
the best we have been able to do for 
many of our employes. Therefore, if 
the maximum is further reduced and a 
period as short as 30 hours is fixed, 
employment will range between 15 and 
30 hours with an average of between 
20 and 25 hours. 

“This will work a great hardship on 
the employee on account of a lower 
weekly wage, even though the hourly 
rate be adjusted, as provided in this 
act, on the assumption that 30 hours 
will be worked. 

“T regard this to be the condition that 
will prove to be the most objectionable 
and burdensome. 


Increase Operating Costs. 


(2) Such an arbitrary reduction will 
sharply increase costs of operation. 
There will be an increase in the hourly 
rate as is provided in the act to adjust 
wages to the 30 hour per week level 
and in addition many indirect and 
hidden costs, such as increased super- 
vision, impaired efficiency, etc., will 
have to be borne. 

“The profits, based on sales, of the 
six largest packers operating in the 
United States for the ten years ended 
November 1, 1932, was only 1.04 per 
cent. With sales totalling $21,650,196,- 
295.00 the net profit was only $225,948,- 
397.00 or 1.04 per cent. It is obvious 
that any increased operating cost must 
be passed on either by a lower price 
paid to the farmer for livestock or a 
higher price charged the consumer. 


“To me the conclusion seems ines- 
capable that such arbitrary and ex- 


treme limits would surely result in far 
greater loss to the nation as a whole 
than any possible benefit could offset, 
The packing industry is one of the few 
that is purchasing and paying cash for 
its normal volume of raw material, and 
employing and paying cash wages to 
more than its normal number of em- 
ployees, and it would be a great mis. 
take to cripple it.” 


Statement by M. D. Harding. 


Mr. Harding’s statement covered, jp 
some extent, the same ground covered 
by Mr. Foster. Excerpts from this 
statement follow: 

“In considering the effect of a six- 
hour day and a five-day week (such as 
provided by the Connery Bill H. R, 
7208) on the packing industry, peculiar 
and unusual economics surrounding that 
industry must constantly be borne in 
mind. The facts regarding the mar- 
keting of livestock, meats and meat 
products, are apparently little known 
or appreciated by those not closely con- 
nected with this unusual industry. It 
is dependent upon an industry—the 
livestock producing industry — which 
knows no hours. 

“There are three factors which domi- 
nate and control all the operations of 
the packing business: 

First: The daily fluctuations in the 
receipts of livestock at the central 
markets; 

Second: The highly perishable na- 
ture of both the livestock and meat and 
meat products prepared from it; 

Third: The extreme necessity of sell- 
ing all fresh meats (beef, sheep, calves, 
fresh pork) while FRESH. This re- 
quires getting them into the hands of 
the retail dealers within a few days 
after the purchase of the live animals. 


Experienced Packinghouse Labor. 
“The methods now employed by the 


(Continued on page 27.) 


Meat Packing Makes a Record 


UTPUT of tne meat packing in- 

dustry during January, 1934, set 
a nine-year record, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
which made a national survey. Volume 
of production during the month was 18 
per cent higher than in December, 17 
per cent over January, 1933, and 6% 
per cent in excess of the 1924-1933 
average for January. The volume was 
reported to be the largest of any month 
in the last nine years. 


Pay rolls continued to reflect marked 
improvement over those of a year ear- 
lier, showing a gain of 10 per cent over 
December in hours worked and of 4% 
per cent in wage payments. 


“Demand was sufficiently strong to 
permit a slight firming in the general 
price level of packing-house commod- 
ities,’ says the report. “Despite the 
fact that the sales tonnage offered ex- 
ceeded that of any corresponding pe- 
riod since October, 1924, and was not 


only 15 per cent above a year ago but 
8 per cent in excess of the 1924-33 
January average. 


“Moreover, inventories were aug- 
mented by less than the usual amount 
on Feb. 1 over the beginning of Jan- 
uary and showed some reduction in the 
excess over the 1929-33 average for 
the date, although they exceeded those 
of a year ago by 329,995,000 pounds. 

“In contrast to the expansion in 
domestic business, the volume of ship- 
ments for export fell off in January 
from December. Demand for Ameri- 
can lard continued fair in the United 
Kingdom, but was light on the con- 
tinent. Export trade in meats remained 
on a restricted basis. Prices of United 
States lard continued above a Chicago 
parity on the continent, but were still 
at a discount in the United Kingdom. 

“Meats commanded .good prices 
British markets because of the restric- 
tion in quotas. United States holdings 
of packinghouse commodities in foreign 
countries (inclusive of stocks in tral- 
sit) declined on Feb. 1 from the be- 
ginning of January.” 
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The Farm Problem 


Difficulties Encountered in At- 
tempting a Solution 
By A. O. BAUMAN. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the fifth of 
a series of articles by a well-known pack- 
inghouse research and agricultural sta- 
tistician. The first (July 29), emphasized 
the importance of packinghouse policies; 
the second (August 26), outlined the 
significant features of inflation; the third 
(September 23), illustrated how supplies 
and consumer purchasing power govern 
livestock prices; and the fourth (Novem- 
ber 11), discussed importance of exports 
and home trade. 

Much controversy has arisen in re- 
cent years between agricultural and 
non-agricultural interests. Unrest in- 
creased until farm strikes, such as oc- 
curred last fall, became a serious prob- 
lem. 

Much of the legislation which has 
been passed in the last few years was 
intended to effect a solution of the farm 
problem, but at the present time there 
is no assurance that a way out has 
been found. 


In the following discussion, therefore, 
it is appropriate to give consideration 
to the reasons for the difficulties un- 
derlying the problem. 


The farm problem can best be under- 
stood by comparing the per cent gross 
farm income to total national income 
since the war with pre-war. 


Farm Income Compared. 


The per cent farm income to total 
national income (see table I) begin- 
ning with the year 1921 fluctuated 
around an average of 14144%, with a 
maximum of 16.2% in 1922 and a mini- 
mum of 13.2% in 1931. But the per- 
centages in the years 1913, 1914 and 
1915 were practically fixed at 21%, or 
50% greater. That is, the per cent m- 
come to total national income in recent 
years as compared with pre-war has 
been reduced by about one-third. 


For ten years beginning 1921, the 
ratio of gross farm income to total na- 








tional income was approximately $1.00 
to $7.00, as compared with a more fa- 
vorable ratio of $1.00 to $5.00 for 1913- 
14, which means that the relative pur- 
chasing power of gross farm income 
since 1921 has been only about 60% of 
pre-war parity. A ratio of $1.00 to 
$6.00, or one-sixth of the total national 
income, as for the year 1933, would 
seem more nearly normal, as pre-war 
purchasing power was the highest since 
the Civil War. 


Farm vs. Industrial Activity. 


This disparity is also reflected in the 
index of prices at farm, which for 
1932, stood at 57% of 1913. That this 
price index is practically the same as 
that of gross farm income per capita in- 
dicates that the physical volume of total 
farm production per capita in 1932 was 
about the same as in 1913-14, and in 
1933, somewhat greater. 


Moreover, that retail prices of what 
the farmer buys in recent years have 
been higher than before the war may be 








Points to Remember 


1. Per cent gross farm income to total 
national income in recent years as coOm- 
pared with pre-war has been reduced by 
about one-third. 

2. The farm problem resolves itself 
into one of restoring purchasing power 
approaching pre-war basis. 

3. Retail food prices in comparison 
with pre-war until recently have been 
about as high as retail prices of what the 
farmer buys, in contrast to 50% lower 
prices for what the farmer sells. 

4 Increases in prices cannot be es- 
tablished without improving general buy- 
ing power, if at the same time accumula- 
tion of product in storage plants or on 
farms is to be avoided. 


5. In attempting to reapportion the re- 
tail dollar spent for farm products, one 
must reckon with the accumulation and/ 
or pyramiding of fixed charges due to 
high taxes, high rents, high retail wages, 
high transportation rates, insurance, etc. 

6. The farming industry is burdened 
not alone directly with inflated farm 
mortgages, but also indirectly with the 
inflated indebtedmess of so many other 
industries as reflected in high farm buy- 
ing prices. 


attributed to decreased production of 
non-agricultural products as compared 
with agricultural products, about two- 
thirds of normal for the former as com- 
pared with approximately normal for 
the latter. 


High production costs (low invest- 
ment turn-over) of non-agricultural in- 
dustry following from the rigidity of 
high industrial wages as compared with 
farm wages and costs, because of fixed 
indebtedness (in the form of corporate 
and governmental bonds, and high 
taxes), have discouraged industrial 
activity. 

That agricultural industry has been 
unable to exact the same per-unit prices 
as non-agricultural industry, therefore, 
may be attributed to relatively greater 
production as compared with that of 
non-agricultural industry, and to its 
remote position with respect to prior 
claims, beginning with the retailer sell- 
ing farm products to the consumer. 


Such inflexible charges as compared 
with pre-war as higher taxes, rents, re- 
tail wages, transportation rates, etc., 
constitute a fixed charge upon the retail 
dollar, so that the fraction of the dollar 
remaining constitutes a percentage con- 
siderably smaller than formerly. 


Briefly stated, the farm problem re- 
solves itself into one of restoring pur- 
chasing power approaching a pre-war 
basis. 


Food Price Fluctuations. 


The stepping up of prices as products 
pass from farm to final consumer is re- 
flected in the index of food prices for 
1932, of 102% at retail and 95% at 
wholesale, this relationship standing 
practically unchanged for the year 
1933 (1913 equals 100%). 

It is significant that retail food prices 
for 1933 averaged exactly the same as 
for 1913, 100%, or even 11% lower 
than the index of retail price of farm 
purchase, which stool at 111%, and in 
contrast to much lower prices at farm, 
which index of 68% was 37% lower 
than the index of retail food prices. 
See price indexes under Table II. 

Pre-war parity purchasing power to 





FARM INCOME COMPARED TO NATIONAL INCOME.—FARM AND FOOD PRICES. 
TABLE I—PER CAPITA INCOME. 


Farm Income All Other Income 
Doll. 


Doll. Index. Index. 
..$ 72 100% $271 100% 
72 100 267 g 
74 103 273 101 
90 125 315 116 
126 175 342 126 
146 203 396 146 
224 424 156 
126 175 518 191 
82 114 463 171 
90 125 469 173 
99 137 520 192 
100 138 530 196 
104 144 555 2 
98 136 576 213 
98 136 587 217 
98 136 591 218 
98 136 604 223 
76 106 500 1 
56 78 369 136 
42 58 255 
50 69 264(Est.) 97 
National Bureau of Economics Researc 


Week ending March 3, 1934 








TABLE II—PRICE INDEXES. 
% Farm to Prices Whsle. Retail Pr. 
Total Nat'l. Income Tl. Nat’l. at Farm of Farm Food Prices 
ndex. Income. Farm. Prices. Purchase. Whsle. Retail. 
$344 100% 21.0% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
339 99 21.2 102 100 101 101 102 
347 101 21.4 100 100 106 102 101 
405 118 22.2 117 118 123 118 114 
468 136 26.8 176 180 150 163 146 
542 158 26.9 200 207 178 1 168 
585 170 27.5 209 220 205 202 186 
646 188 19.7 205 211 206 214 
545 158 15.1 116 124 156 141 153 
9 163 16.2 124 131 152 136 142 
619 180 16.0 135 138 153 144 146 
630 183 15.8 134 1 154 142 146 
659 192 15.7 147 154 159 156 157 
674 196 14.4 136 140 156 156 161 
685 199 14.3 131 139 154 151 155 
689 200 14.2 1 148 156 157 1 
702 204 14.0 138 147 155 1 157 
576 167 13.3 117 123 146 141 147 
425 124 13.2 80 91 126 116 1 
297 86 14.1 57 67 109 95 102 
314(Est.) 91 16.0 63 72 M1 94 100 
h, U. S. Department of Commerce and U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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the farmer theoretically may be re 
stored in several ways: 


(1) Arbitrarily to add to retail sell- 
ing prices of farm products; . 


(2), to reapportion the retail farm 
product dollar by scaling down taxes, 
transportation rates, rents, salaries, and 
wages, etc., so that the producer will 
realize a percentage of the retail farm 

roduct dollar approaching 1913-14 
evels; and 


(3), to reduce retail prices of what 
the farmer buys by downward adjust- 
ments of tariffs on non-agricultural 
products. 


Briefly stated, the solution of the 
problem must be either by the method 
of addition to the consumer retail dollar, 
or by the method of redistribution of 
such dollar. 


Problem of Purchasing Power. 


The first method, which would in- 
crease retail selling prices of farm prod- 
ucts must reckon with the problem of 
purchasing power. So far as currently 
low purchasing power is due to gen- 
erally disturbed business conditions in- 
volving all industries, it is inconceiv- 
able that, say, a 40 or 50% increase in 
prices can be established and the move- 
ment of food products into consumption 
maintained without backing up such 
products into storage plants or on 
farms. 


The problem becomes not so much one 
of prices as of dollar volume income to 
agriculture. Even though backing up 
of products makes possible the realiza- 
tion of higher prices, the dollar volume 
continuing low for reduced quantities 
sold because of low purchasing power 
remains unchanged. The expense of 
producing the surplus appears to be the 
only saving. 

If the solution of the problem is ap- 
proached through the second method— 
namely, by reapportioning the retail 
dollar—inasmuch as purchasing power 
is reduced one must reckon with the 
accumulation and/or pyramiding of 
fixed charges due to high taxes, high 
rents, high retail wages, high transpor- 
tion rates, insurance costs, etc., as the 
product proceeds from farms to ulti- 
mate outlets. 


Because of this, when one considers 
restoring pre-war parity prices, it is 
probably not generally realized that 
comparisons are made between periods, 
pre-war and the present time, which are 
not comparable because of different eco- 
nomic conditions existing today as com- 
pared with pre-war, when all the 
charges mentioned above were consid- 
erably lower then than now. In other 
words, taxes were lower, rents were 
lower (largely because of low taxes), 
retail wages were lower, transportation 
rates and insurance were lower, etc. 


Reapportioning the Retail Dollar. 


The war time inflation of 1916-20 and 
the post-war inflation of 1922-29 
changed the picture, principally because 
of increased fixed indebtedness that 
occurred during these years. It is dur- 
ing inflation periods that people become 
entangled in newly created debts in 
addition to the old—witness installment 
buying, increased public spending 
through high taxes, plant expansions 
made possible by bond issues during 
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periods of high prices and high interest 
rates. 

The farming industry, therefore, is 
burdened not alone directly with in- 
flated farm mortgages, but also indi- 
rectly with the inflated indebtedness of 
so many other industries, many of such 
latter debts pyramiding expenses in 
vast proportions, which are indirectly 
part of farm costs to do business. These 
burdensome obligations having been 
incurred, the sanctity of private con- 
tracts closes the door to a solution of 
the problem from this direction, except 
probably through emergency decrees. 

How can these burdens be removed, 
except by some form of repudiation or 
bankruptcy proceedings ? 

In practice, the farmer becomes 
affected by the foregoing conditions in 
about the following manner: 


How Farmer Is Affected. 

The retail meat merchant, for ex- 
ample, is striving to get the high meat 
dollar, and having first claim upon such 
dollar, takes out whatever is required 
to pay higher taxes, higher rents, 
higher wages, higher transportation 
rates and higher what not, as compared 
with pre-war. The balance is passed 
back to the processor of meat products. 

The meat packer is somewhat under 
the same handicap as the retailer. 
Transportation and commission com- 
panies, having a third claim on the 

(Continued on page 28.) 





PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and food man- 
ufacturers’ listed stocks, Feb. 28, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 


of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on Feb. 21, 1934: 
Sales. High. Low. re 
‘eb. 


Week ended Feb. 
Feb. 28. —Feb. 28.— 28. 21. 
Amal. Leather. .... er ane ease 5% 
. Pfd. .... 100 28 28 28 28% 
Amer. H. & L. 400 814 814 8% 9% 
We. FM. ..-- i, 37% 36% 36% #«%(39 
Amer. Stores . 200 40% 40% 40% 42% 
Armour A. ....41,470 6% 5% 6 65% 
b a cccencee 3% 3 3% 
Do. Ill. Pfd.19,000 61% 59% 59% 62% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 86%, 86% 8614, 86 
Beechnut Pack.. 200 59 59 59 59% 
Bohack, H. C.. .... Saee elacant a 
o. Pfd. anaes a 
Brennan Pack eeee oe00 19 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 2,000 27% 27 27 30 
Childs Co. .... 4.400 10% 10% 10% 11% 
Cudahy Pack... 2,300 44% 44 444% £44814 
First Nat. Strs. 1,300 58% 58 58% 60% 
Gen. Foo ---11,700 33% 33% 33% 35 
Gobel Co. ..... 38,400 91% 854 8% 814 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 220 123% 123 123%, 122% 
0. New ... 170 145 148 143 146 
Hormel, G. A... 200 19 19 19 17% 
Hygrade Food.. 1,200 5 4% 4% 5% 
Kroger G. & B.11,000 31 30%, 305 32% 
Libby MeNeill. 4,500 5 5 5 5% 
MeMarr Stores. .... ena woud aaere 54 
Mayer, Oscar... .... wie eee aie 8% 
Mickelberry Co.. 100 2% 2% 2% 3 
M. & H. Pfd.. 100 8 8 8 10% 
Morrel & Co... 200 45% 45% 45% #£=48% 
Be. we Oe Be once owes ocee vee 1% 
Be B csecce susie aide sia ane % 
Nat. Leather... 6,150 2% 2% 2% 15% 
Nat. Tea ...... 5,100 17% 17% $174 17% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 5,400 39 38 39 38% 
Do. Pr. 


Pfd.. 180 105 105 105 10314 

Rath Pack. ee 

Safeway Strs... 4,000 
Do. 6% Pfd. 4,020 


Do. 7% Pfd. 220 vA 105% 1 
Stahl Meyer .. 400 5 5% 51% 5% 
Swift & Co. ..18,750 17% 16% 17 18% 

Do. Intl. .... 3,650 26% 264% 26% 27% 
yo) i, ree sees eae eaee 11% 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... ian mia ove “ae 
U.S. Leather... 900 10% 10% 10% £4141 

me We. exeues 900 16% 16% 16% 18% 

ee Be Wee case atk cna ea 
Wesson Oil ... 4,400 25 24% 24% 26% 

De. FH. .v<e 300 60 60 60 591 
Wilson & Co. ..11.600 ™ 6% 7 sy 

o. A. ......23,900 19% 17% 18% ? 
Do. Pfd. .... 6,400 71% 71 71 73% 


LIVESTOCK AND MEATS ARE Up, 


The market price of hogs increased 
sharply during the month of February, 
and at the present time is about 30 per 
cent higher than a year ago, says a 
review of the live stock and meat trade 
by the Institute of American Meat 


Packers. Prices of other classes of 
livestock also showed increases, with 
lambs selling at the highest levels 
which they have reached in February in 
four years. Prices of lambs at the 
present time are nearly 80 per cent 
greater than a year ago. Prices of 
cattle are from 5 to 35 per cent higher, 
depending on grade and weight. 
There was also a general improve- 
ment in prices of dressed meat at 
wholesale, with dressed lamb, fresh 
pork loins and smoked picnics showing 


the greatest increases. Prices of 
smoked picnics gained about 30 per 
cent during February. 

The export trade in pork and pork 
products was fair. 


is 


WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT HIGH. 


Employment and wages in the slaugh- 
tering and meat packing industry re- 
mained at high levels during January, 
1934. Employment in the food indus- 
tries was higher in the beet sugar in- 
dustry and in beverage manufacture. 
Wages were higher in only one food 
industry, that of beverage manufac- 
ture. 


Compared with a month ago there is 
a decline of 1.6 per cent in employment 
and .2 of 1 per cent in pay rolls in the 
meat industry; compared with Janu- 
ary, 1933, there is an increase of 20.7 
per cent in employment and 24.5 per 
cent in payrolls. Wirework was the 


only industry outside the food field that 
showed such a high payroll percentage 
as meat packing. In the food field it 
was exceeded only by beverage manu- 


facture. 
<a 


WHOLESALE PRICES COMPARED. 

Wholesale meat prices in January, 
1934, were 48.9 per cent of the 1926 
base of 100. This is an increase of 
2.9 per cent over December, and com- 
pares with 49.5 per cent in January a 
year ago, 61.9 per cent in the same 
month two years ago, 88.4 per cent in 
January, 1931, and 106.2 in the same 
month of 1930. Hides and skins in- 


creased from 74.9 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1933, to 77.2 per cent in January; 
43.0 in January, 1933; 49.0 in January, 
1932; 64.4 in January, 1931, and 1042 
in January, 1930. 


- fe - 
WILSON PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
The board of directors of Wilson & 


Co. has declared a dividend of 1% per 


cent per share on its preferred stock, 
payable April 2, 1934, to holders of 
record on March 17, 1934. 


The National Provisioner 
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EDITORIAL 


What Product Prices Mean Today 
W HILE considerable improvement has been 

















apparent in the price of pork meats and 
lard, this is not sufficient to take care of increase 
in the price of hogs. During February packers 
paid about 90c per hundred more for hogs than 
in the same month a year ago. To this is added 
the processing tax of $1.50 which prevailed 
during the month, resulting in an average cost 
for the period of around $6.00. 


This means 814c hogs on the rail. Prime steam 
lard at $6.00 from 814c hogs is losing packers a 
good deal of money. Loins at 12c are not adding 
anything to the income. Many other products 
from the dressed carcass did not carry their cost 
during the month. The few products that sold 
at a margin could not possibly make money for 
themselves and carry the burden of the others. 


Beginning March 1 the processing tax on hogs 
was increased to $2.25 per cwt. live weight. In 
terms of current markets this means a hog cost 
of 914c on the rail. Lard at 6 or 7c, pork loins 
at 12 to 14c, hams at 12 to 138c, bellies at 12c and 
picnics at 8c won’t make much money out of hogs 
costing the packer 914c in the carcass. It is easy 
to see that there must be a decided price increase, 
if for no other reason than to cover costs. 


In terms of green product the processing tax 
ranges from a low of 48c per hundredweight on 
feet and tails to a high of $5.67 per hundred on 
boneless hams. Major products of the hog carry 
the following taxes: Green regular hams, $4.36 
per hundred; green skinned hams, $4.93; regular 
shoulders, $2.00; skinned shoulders, $2.11; 
picnics, $1.71; boneless butts, $4.03; pork loins, 
$4.86; s. c. and seedless bellies, $4.05; lard, $2.47. 


Every packer salesman should know that his 
house must pay this amount in the form of a tax 
out of the price he gets. He should figure the 
price at which he sells with this amount deducted, 
and see if it looks like a satisfactory return for 
his company. 


If lard in cartons sells at 8c or 9c, the salesman 
must realize that this is just about the price of 
the hog in the carcass, and that the actual cost of 
the lard was in excess of this amount. If he sells 
pork loins for 13c, he should realize that it is 
really only 8.14¢ per pound, and that this is not 
in line with the current hog market. 


Following is a table of processing taxes in 
terms of fresh, cured, smoked, and cooked, dried 
or canned product, based on conversion factors 


Week ending March 3, 1934 


furnished by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
a table every salesman should have for reference. 


MARCH TAX IN TERMS OF PRODUCT. 





FRESH, 
FROZEN, 
IN CURE COOKED, 
or BBLD. CU RED- DRIED, 
PORK. D.S. 8.P. Smoked. CANNED. 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb. per Ib. per Ib. per Ib. per Ib. 


Regular ham ........cc.e. 4.36 4.36 4.14 4.63 5.44 
Skinned ham ............. 4.93 4.93 4.61 5.15 6.57 
Boneless ham ............ 5.67 5.67 5.38 6.01 7.65 
Rough shoulder .......... 1.91 1.91 1.82 2.02 2.59 
Regular shoulder ......... 2.00 2.00 1.93 2.11 2.70 
Skinned shoulder ......... 2.11 2.11 2.00 2.25 2.86 
asain bbc wri arable brace 1.71 1.71 1.62 1.82 2.32 
Boneless picnic ........... 2.23 2.23 2.14 2.36 2.90 
Shoulder butt and butt.... 2.77 2.77 2.61 2.92 3.73 
Boneless butt ............ 4.03 4.03 3.82 4.27 5.44 
WEEE. uiewimaawwcandconuces 1.80 1.80 1.71 1.91 2.43 
Rough short ribs, short 

ribs, extra S. R., short 

clears, extra S. C., rib 

ES een ee 3.04 3.04 2.90 3.22 4.09 
Be SEE Sercevinwecstoes 4.86 4.86 4.61 5.15 6.57 
EE. Sar eesescdnciceaes 1.96 1.96 1.87 2.07 2.63 
MUU Sibneavseswexesss 1.48 1.48 1.42 1.57 2.00 
Belly, D.B. telm...cccoccs 2.79 2.79 2.65 2.95 3.76 
Belly, S.P. trim, briskets.. 4.05 4.05 3.85 4.29 5.47 
ME. Gedawetaeconcsceuesce 1.80 1.80 1.71 1.91 2.43 
Ee ene 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.42 1.82 
BE ids a crowwdanans 1.80 1.80 pe | 1.91 2.43 
re 43 43 40 45 58 
DOE, 2entieneessssdeensees 43 43 -40 45 .58 
MED ‘Seensceseeenteniedan 99 99 4 1.06 1.33 
Livers, hearts and kidneys  .99 .99 .99 1.06 1.33 
Snouts, ears, lips and mis- 

cellaneous edible offal... 49 -49 47 52 67 
SS SOE vivcsscancepess 1.98 1.98 1.89 2.11 2.65 
EE -araacner cb cee seen .99 -99 -94 1.06 1.33 
ME. 40s006 vee eae denon 3.73 3.73 3.538 3.96 5.04 
BE. ceceesitacceorsscecine 2.47 
Pork sausage ............. 1.80 1.80 1.71 1.91 2.52 
Dried sausage (including 

cervelats and salamis).. 1.35 1.35 1.28 1.4344 1.89 


Luncheon meats (including 
pork loaf, head cheese, 
so0use and sandwich 


WD <tc hrisececdacenn 1.71 LT 1.6245 1.8394 2.3940 
Where carcass hogs are sold, or where the 
product is in the form of green Wiltshires or Cum- 
berlands, the following amounts must be figured 
to cover the tax: 


TAX ON CARCASS BASIS. 


Cents 

Carcass, per lb. 
Se IN ois dons haiekancisendudses 2.97 
Head included, leaf removed.............cceesee0e 3.01 
Head removed, leaf included.................0005 3.10 
pe errr ere 3.13 
WT IE wel ind sts cisehansnedsuaecdouneaus 3.26 


Prospects point to some reduction in the supply 
of hogs for market, and to higher prices. Corn 
loans of 45c per bushel and corn acreage reduc- 
tion programs call for higher hogs to yield a satis- 
factory corn-hog ratio. There is little prospect 
that costs will be lower. The packer must make 
up his mind to get more for his product. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Official organ Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Published weekly at 407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago, 
by The National Provisioner, Inc. PAUL I. ALDRICH, 
President and Editor. E. O. H. CILLIS, Vice Pres. and 
Treasurer; FRANK N. DAVIS, Vice Pres. and Advertising 
Manager. Eastern Offices, 300 Madison ave., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Norman C. Nourse, 1031 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Curing S. P. Meats 


Preparation of curing pickle and the 
handling of meats for cure are impor- 
tant steps in getting good results in 
“Curing S. P. Meats.” The first set of 
instructions considered curing materials 
and handling meat for cure. In the 
following, formulas and instructions for 
making cover pickle are given. 


Use of Salometer. 


The salometer is an instrument used 
to determine the density of pickle (pro- 
portion of salt in the solution) and has 
a scale in degrees from zero—which is 
pure water—to one hundred, for water 
saturated with salt at a given tempera- 
ture. 

Standardized salometers can be pur- 
chased, gauged as follows: 0 to 40 degs., 
40 to 70 degs., and 70 to 100 degs., to 
read correctly between 35 and 38 degs. 
F. The cost of this recording instru- 
ment is very small and everyone mak- 
ing curing pickle should have one. 


Another piece of equipment desirable 
in a curing cellar is the so-called Blake 
apparatus used for testing the amount 
of nitrite in pickle at different stages 
of the cure or in second pickle. This 
is used whether the cure is a nitrate, 
straight nitrite or a mixed cure. 

The Blake test yields information 
important in overcoming poor color in 
product, due to a deficiency of nitrite. 
The apparatus was developed in the re- 
search laboratory of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and is finding 
wide application in the industry. 


Some Points to Remember. 

Hooks must never be inserted in the 
lean meat, as the incisions made leave 
pockets in which soaking water will 
lodge and become sour in smoking. 

If hooks are used in handling the 
product they should be inserted just 
under the skin—in the case of hams 
and shoulders, under the collar; bellies, 
just under the skin at the shoulder end. 
Hooks should never be used in handling 
highest-grade product. ’ 


In using thermometers or pumping 
needles, they must always be inserted 
from the butt, toward the shank of 
hams and shoulders, and from the 
shoulder end toward the flank of side 
meats, for the following reasons: 


The pocket made by the use of these 
instruments will always fill with soak- 
ing water, and unless the water drains 
out in the smokehouse, it becomes sour 
or discolors the product. As hams and 
shoulders are hung from the shank and 
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side meats are hung from the flank, 
these pockets will always have free 
drainage if instruments are used as de- 
scribed. 

Curing Pickles. 

{Editor’s Note.—Curing formulas vary 
greatly. What works in one plant won’t 
necessarily work in another. However, the 
following curing and pumping pickle 
formulas are fairly representative.] 

Cover pickles for S. P. meats may be 
made up as follows: 


For Hams and Bellies. 
Sugar, per 100 gals. fin- 


i . : rer 10 to 20 lbs. 
Refined sodium nitrate 
(Chile saltpetre) ........ 4 lbs. 


In a nitrite cure, 16 oz. of sodium 
nitrite is substituted for the 4 lbs. of 
nitrate. 

Salt as required to make strength of 
70 to 75 degs. on standard salometer, 
at 35 to 38 degs. temperature. 

If potassium nitrate (India saltpetre) 
is used, the proportion should be 5 lbs. 
to 100 gals. of pickle. 

A mixed cure of nitrate and nitrite 
is made of 


Sodium nitrate 3 Ibs. 

Sodium nitrite 6 oz. 

Sugar 10 Ibs. 
or 

Sodium nitrate 1% lbs. 

Sodium nitrite 1 lb. 

Sugar 10 lbs. 


In these mixed cures the strength of 
the pickle is 70 degs. 

Pickle-making arrangements should 
include: First, a small vessel (tierce 











Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings ? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 

Practical hints on buying and 
prong sheep and hog casings 
may obtained by filling out 


and sending in the following 
coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing 2. Casings.” I am a sab- 
scriber to B NATIONAL PROVI- 


Seem emt eee eee Hee eee eee eee sees 


CHY ncccrccccccccccccccccccccccvvcccscess 














| Bnclosed find 5-cent stamp. 
»' 


or vat cut down to the bilge) for mix. 
ing and dissolving the curing ingredi- 
ents, salt, sugar and saltpetre; second, 
a curing pickle mixture and chilling vat 
for each kind of pickle used. These 
vats should be piped for refrigeration 
and carefully measured to determine 
the quantity of pickle each vat will hold, 
In taking these measurements, it will 
be necessary to figure the displacement 
of refrigeration piping, brackets and 
plugs. 

_ The curing ingredients in a dry state 
in proper proportions are dissolved in 
100 degrees plain brine. 

When the solution has been thorough- 
ly boiled, strain through cheese cloth 
and pour or gravitate into the mixing 
and chilling vat, and add plain pickle 
and water to bring the finished pickle 
to the desired strength. Violent stir- 
ring will be necessary to mix the in- 
gredients thoroughly. This may be done 
by hand with a paddle, or by air. 

When the pickle is finished, the tem- 
perature should stand at 35 degs. F., 
and is placed on the meat for curing 
at this temperature. 

The third and last installment of this series, 
which will appear in an early issue, relates 


to pump pickle, pumping instructions, over- 
hauling meats in cure and curing periods, 


| 
Tankwater Tests 


A packer asks for information re- 
garding results shown by the Beaume 
test. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give us a chart showing the amounts 
of moisture and solids on any Beaume test. 

It is assumed that this inquirer re- 
fers to tests on tank water. The fol- 
lowing table, prepared for superintend- 
ents and tankhouse men, shows the per 
cent of solids and of water, the weight 
per cubic foot H:0 and the weight per 
gallon of tank water, at a temperature 
of 150 degs. F. at from 1 to 35 degs. 
Beaume: 


Wt. cubic 
foot H,0 Wt. gal. 
Beaume % solids. % water. Ibs. Ibs. 
1 1.9 98.1 62.14 8.3 
2 3.83 96.17 62.46 8.34 
3 5.77 94.23 62.79 8.39 
4 7.77 92.23 63.11 8.43 
5 9.85 90.15 63.43 8.47 
6 11.93 88.07 63.91 8.54 
7 14.04 85.96 64.40 8.60 
8 16.19 83.81 64.89 8.67 
9 18.38 81.62 65.38 8.78 
10 20.6 79.4 65.87 8.8 
11 22.71 77.29 66.39 8.87 
12 24.84 75.16 66.92 8.94 
13 26.97 73.03 67.44 9.01 
14 29.11 70.89 67.97 9.08 
15 31.27 68.73 68.49 9.15 
16 33.58 66.45 69.05 9.23 
17 35.88 64.12 69.61 9.3 
18 38.22 61.78 70.17 9.37 
19 40.59 59.41 10.72 9.45 
20 42.98 57.02 71.28 9.52 
21 45.11 54. 71.89 9.6 
22 47.24 52.76 72.79 9.68 
23 49.37 50.63 73.09 9.71 
24 51.5 48.5 13.7 9.85 
25 53. 46.37 14.3 9.98 
26 56.31 43.69 74.95 10.01 
27 59.04 40.96 75.6 10.10 
28 61.8 38.2 76.25 10.19 
29 64.61 35.39 76.9 10.27 
30 67.54 32.46 17.55 10.36 
31 70.34 29.66 78.35 10. 
32 73.27 26.73 78.94 10.55 
33 76.24 23.76 79.64 10.64 
34 79.25 20.75 80.33 70.73 
35 82.31 17.69 81.00 10.83 
Water 1.00 100.00 62.425 8.345 
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Capacity of Casings 


What is the stuffing capacity of cas- 
ings? A packer writing regarding this 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell us the stuffing capacity of hog and 
peef casings. 

There is, of course, some variation 
in the stuffing capacity of each of the 
different kinds of casings. However, 
the following gives a fair range of ca- 
pacity of the different kinds. 


Beef Casings. 

Beef bungs.—Beef bungs will stuff 
18 to 25 lbs. of regular or ham style 
bologna. 

Beef rounds.—Stuffing capacity of 
beef rounds is 65 to 75 lbs. per set. 

Beef middles.—A set of beef middles 
will stuff 75 lbs. of long bologna. 

Hog Casings. 

Hog bungs.—The stuffing capacity of 

hog bungs is about as follows: 


No. 1 4 to6 lbs. 
Prime 8 to4 lbs. 
Small prime 2 to3 lbs. 
Narrow 1% to 2 lbs. 


Hog middles—Hog middles have a 
stuffing capacity of 10 to 12 lbs. for the 
average length of 8 to 10 ft. 


Hog stomachs.—Hog stomachs have 
a capacity of 4 to 6 lbs. 

Hog bladders.—Stuffing capacity of 
hog bladders is about as follows: 


Large 8 to 11 Ibs. 

Medium 5 to 7 Ibs. 

Small 4to 6 lbs. 

Extra small 3to 5 lbs. 
eo - 


Indicating Work Space 


What paint will stick on a greasy 
wet floor? An operating man writes 
regarding this. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


As a packinghouse operator I would like to 
know if there is anything in the way of a paint 
or composition which could be used on wet brick 
or greasy floors to mark off working alleys from 
storage space, etc. 


This would be a great help in keeping alleys 
clear, not only for safety reasons but also for 
convenience and fire protection. Any informa- 
tion would be greatly appreciated. 


It would be very difficult to get any- 
thing that would stick on a wet or 
greasy brick floor. It is necessary, 
therefore, to clean the floors well, then 
thoroughly dry them before paint is 
applied. The drying of areas sufficient 
to mark off, as this inquirer indicates, 
can be done with a blow torch. Then 
any good white lead paint can be used 
for marking off the spaces. By follow- 
ing this plan the paint will stand up 
quite well. 

The important thing is to bear in 
mind that there must be no grease film 
or moisture on the bricks when the 

» Paint is applied. 


Week ending March 3, 1934 
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FUEL LOSS IN MEAT PLANT. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
as it furnishes a permanent record for 
every minute of the working day. (Fig. 
2 shows a record of such losses.) 

It is obvious that the lower the tem- 
perature of the gases leaving the boiler 
—quality being the same—the more 
heat is absorbed by the boiler and used 
in the production of steam. 


However, if large amounts of excess 
air are passing through the boiler, and 
this quantity of air is gradually re- 
stricted, it may be expected there will 
be some increase in temperature of the 
flue gases without any loss in heat ab- 
sorbed by the boiler. Most likely there 
will be a gain in heat absorption under 
such conditions. 


The important use of the exit ther- 
mometer is to check the condition of 
the boiler. With representative con- 
ditions for good operation well estab- 
lished, any raise in temperature of 
these gases from the established tem- 
perature will indicate either dirty tubes 
or broken baffles. If such conditions 
are promptly remedied, the cost of the 
instrument will be saved many times 
over. 


Waste of Unburned Coal. 

The third controllable loss, very com- 
mon and easily understood, is the rela- 
tive amount of unburned coal to ash 
in the ash pit. 

This problem has received the atten- 
tion of household furnace tenders be- 
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PERCENT COMBUSTIBLE 


IN DRY REFUSE 
FIG. 3—COAL LOSS THROUGH GRATES 


Loss of coal through grates ‘usually is 
comparatively small, although in some 
cases it is great enough to justify doing 
something about it. Improper firing 
methods, the wrong size of coal or the 
wrong type of grates are the _ principle 
reasons for excessive unburned coal in 
the ash pit, 


cause it is so readily apparent. The 
remedy resorted to there is a careful 
sifting of ashes to recover the unburned 
portions. 

Unfortunately we do not yet have a 
large scale, successful method for re- 
covering the combustible matter from 
the ash pit refuse of industrial plants. 
To keep down excessive waste we can 
only resort to extreme care to prevent 
combustible matter from going into the 
pit before it is fully burned. 

In some cases excessive coal waste 
may be due to ignorance or indifference 
of the furnace tender. He may be 
forcing his fire to carry a heavy load 
to save himself the bother of firing 
another boiler. It may be due to an 
uneven fire caused by clinkers along the 
fire line, or it may be due to improper 
or irregular tempering of the coal, or 
to an attempt to burn a coal entirely 
unsuited to the particular characteris- 
tics of the furnace. 

Whatever the cause, it can be de- 
termined by careful study, and correc- 
tion of the condition will invariably 
repay the cost and time involved. 


Analyze the Ashes. 

Existence of such an excessive fuel 
loss can be determined by a simple 
chemical analysis of a representative 
sample of the ash, or it may be deter- 
mined by comparing weights of coal 
burned and refuse discarded provided 
the average percentage of ash in the 
coal is known. 

An excess of carbon in the ash can 
be demonstrated by soaking down the 
ash pile with water and making a vis- 
ual inspection. The latter method, of 
course, is only intended as an object 
lesson to the furnace tender who does 
not believe the results of the tests. 


The chart (Figure 3) will serve as 
a guide to fuel loss realized with ex- 
cessive carryover, depending on the per- 
centage of ash in the coal burned. 

As already pointed out, proper con- 
trol of these three large losses will do 
much to keep any boiler room oper- 
ating at somewhere near the efficiency 
which it is capable of maintaining. 

They do not, of course, constitute all 
of the factors which the successful 
operator is continually keeping in mind. 
They are, however, losses which—like 
the poor—we have with us always. Be- 
cause of their commonness we some- 
times become accustomed to a daily 
routine of operations and overlook the 
large possibilities of saving possible by 
keeping certain of these conditions con- 
stantly under control. 


Object Is to Save Costs. 


We should bear in mind that perfec- 
tion is impossible to obtain, and that 
there is probably no plant in the coun- 
try which could not be improved in 
some detail of its operation. 

Some plants could be improved in a 
good many details. The more improve- 
ments effected the lower will become 
the steam costs, and the lower the 
steam costs the more confidence natur- 
ally will be placed in the ability and 
the recommendations of those in 
charge. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—The next article in 
this series will tell how one packer is 
GETTING HIS POWER FOR NOTHING 
(besides other savings) even though all 
departments are operating at double ca- 
pacity. 
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IT HINGES 
on rmis— 


Pressure at the heel of the door is ab- 
To) lUht-1 vat -¥31-lalilol Biol ola-)4-lalm (okt Mel Ma-lisleE 
eration and inflow of warm, moist air. 


One reason for superior results from 
JAMISON DOORS is the Jamison ADJUST- 
ABLE Spring Hinge, illustrated. With the 
Jamison Wedgetight Fastener, it assures 
tight seal. 


JAMISON-BUILT doors—plus time- proven 
JAMISON, STEVENSON or VICTOR hardware 
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Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago. 
AGENTS & DISTRIBUTORS: Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Mo., San Francisco, Cincinnati, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Philadelphia 
FOREIGN: London, Honolulu, Japan, 





SEND FOR SAMPLE 


New 
GARLIC POWDER 


Has True, Fresh Flavor... 
Goes Farther 
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Made Only From Clean Garlic Cloves 
All waste material . . . husk, root and stem are auto- 
matically removed, this “Basic” Garlic Powder is 
the new standard for all garlic spice. It goes con- 
siderably farther than powders made by old methods. 
You'll be amazed at the accurate flavor and increased 
flavoring capacity. 


Send for FREE Working Sample 


After you’ve tried it we think you will be as enthusiastic as have 
hundreds of other food firms. No obligation . . . write today. 


BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 











Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 

















CALCULATING BRINE CAPACITY. 


When adding sodium dichromate to 
the brine in a refrigerating system to 
reduce corrosion it is necessary that 
quantity of brine contained in the sys- 
tem be calculated quite accurately as 
this quantity governs the amount of 
the chemical to be added. 


How to determine the brine capacity 
of a system is explained in a new 
booklet on brine corrosion published by 
the Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. In any 
system, this booklet says, the quantity 
of brine is equal to the volume of all 
of the brine-filled tanks and pipe lines 
less the displacement of all submerged 
ice cans, brine coolers or cooling coils. 
Capacities and displacements readily 
may be calculated by the following con- 
venient method. 

1—Capacity of rectangular tanks 
equals length, times width, times depth 
of brine. 

2—Capacity of cylindrical tanks 
equals length, times diameter, times 
.7854, times depth of brine. 

3—Capacities of pipes containing 
brine may be determined by dividing 
the total number of lineal feet of pipe 
in the system by the number of lineal 
feet of pipe containing one cu. ft. of 
brine, as shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1.—CUBIC CONTENTS OF STANDARD 


Size of pipe. Lineal feet to 
Inches. contain 1 cu. ft. 
ly 472.4 
% 270.0 
1 166.9 
1% 96.25 
1% 70.66 
2 42.91 
2 30.1 
3 19.5 
CUBIC CONTENTS OF EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 
4 615.0 
% 332.0 
1 200.5 
1% 112.2 
1%, 81.6 
2 48.8 
2% 34.1 
3 21.8 


4—The volume of brine displaced by 
standard pipe submerged in brine can 
be determined in the same manner from 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—DISPLACEMENT OF STANDARD 
PIPE. 


Size of pipe. Length of pipe to displace 
Inches. 1 cu. ft. of brine. 
% 259.9 
% 166.2 
1 106.0 
14% 66.5 
1% 50.8 


3 14.8 

5—Volume of brine displaced by shell 
and tube brine coolers may be deter- 
mined by calculating the displacement 
of the shell (see paragraph 2) and de- 
ducting the capacity of the brine filled 
tubes. 

6—Volume of brine displaced by ice 
cans is taken as the product of the 
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number of cans in the brine multiplied 
by the displacement of one can. The 
latter figure may be arrived at by use 
of the equation for the volume of a 
rectangular prismoid: 


H 
Volume = 7 (T plus B plus 4M) 


Where H equals height of submerged 
portion of can, T equals area of cross 
section at surface of brine, B equals 
area of cross section at can bottom, 
M equals area of cross section 4% way 
between T and B 


The total volume of brine in the sys- 
tem is the sum of items 1, 2, and 3, 
less items 4, 5, and 6. 


An approximation of the displace- 
ment of ice cans (item 6) may be made 
by using 1.87 cu. ft. of displacement per 
100 Ibs. of ice capacity in the cans. For 
example the displacement of one 300-lb. 
can would be 1.87 times 3, which equals 
5.61 cu. ft. 


Displacement of 800—400-lb. cans 
would be 1.87 times 4 times 800, which 
equals 5,984 cu. ft. 


—— 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Chamber of Commerce, Alabama, 
Fla., is considering erection of a cold 
storage plant in their city. 


The Associated Warehouse Co. plans 
the erection of a cold storage building 
at 110 South D st., San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


A recent fire completely destroyed 
the warehouse and cold storage plant 
of the Sodus Fruit Exchange, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


Farmers’ organizations in the vicinity 
of Hartford, Mich., working through 
the Farmers’ Union, have started ne- 
gotiations for the erection of a 200- 
car cold storage plant, with funds to be 
obtained through a loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Ellsworth 
Graham and Joe Lajakas are in charge 
of arrangements. 

The Federal Cold Storage Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., are planning altera- 
tions in their plant. Martin P. Rosen- 
meyer, 1548 S. Vandeventer st., is the 
contractor. 

The site has been 
new Producers’ Cold 
Shelbyville, Mo. 


Proposals for the erection of a re- 
frigerating plant at Lumberton, O., as 
a CWA project has been submitted to 
the state CWA executive by M. Shep- 
herd, who was appointed to handle the 
matter. 

Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Co., Denison, 
Tex., are planning to enlarge the cool- 
ing space in their plant. A. J. Riddle, 
the manager, plans an expenditure of 
about $20,000. 


a 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


Meetings have been in progress in 
Chicago this week of representatives 
of ocean shipping lines and Eastern 
trunk lines with exporting packers, con- 
sidering a new rate schedule for ship- 
ments from Atlantic ports. Indications 
point to a reduction in the existing 
rates. 


urchased for a 
torage Plant in 


MEAT PLANT LABOR SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


meat packers of the nation are the 
crystallization of many years of effort 
to get the products of livestock into the 
hands of the retail meat dealers in the 
best possible condition, in the shortest 
possible time, and with a minimum of 
expense. Such methods are adapted as 
far as they can be adapted to the irreg- 
ular shipments of the producers to 
market. Anything that would tend to 
disturb or upset these established and 
well known methods would certainly be 
detrimental to the livestock producers, 
the slaughterers, the retail meat deal- 
ers, the consumers of meat products, 
and particularly to the workers who 
carry on the packing house operations. 


“According to figures published by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, the pack- 
ing industry, during 1933, had 95.4% as 
many employees as it had in 1926. The 
following table indicates the volume of 
employment of all manufacturing in- 
dustries, and of the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry from 1926 to 
1933, inclusive; today, we have 107% 
or 7% more than 1926: 


INDEX ON VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Slaughtering 
All Mfg. and 

Year. Industries. Meat Packing. 
1926 1926-100 1926-100 
1927 96.4 99.5 
1928 93.4 99.5 
1929 97.5 101.0 
1930 84.7 97.1 
1931 72.2 90.8 
1932 60.1 86.9 
1933 64.6 95.4 
July, 1933 67.3 92.8 
August 71.6 102.6 
September 73.9 111.4 
October 74.0 110.5 
November 71.4 107.8 
December 70.1 106.8 


“From 1926 to 1929, inclusive, employ- 
ment in the meat packing industry re- 
mained constant. During these years 
the number of workers in the meat 
packing industry on the average, did 
not increase or decrease. 


Can’t Get Men for 2 Shifts. 


“In April, 1933, before the NRA, em- 
ployment in the packing industry was 
86.6%; the unemployed in the industry 
were principally unskilled labor. The 
industry, for years, has made it a prac- 
tice to retain their skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in unskilled jobs so as 
to have them available during the peak 
rushes. 


“It should be obvious, therefore, that 
there is no excess of experienced pack- 
inghouse employes, and for that reason 
it would not be possible to recruit a 
sufficient number of trained workers to 
operate on a two-shift basis. This 
would mean the employment of inex- 
perienced persons, with the necessity of 
giving them training and experience 
before they would be able to properly 
function in the industry. 


“This table also indicates that, in 
addition to absorbing our own labor 
100%, we have absorbed 7% of labor 
that was formerly employed in other 
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industries. This increase from 86.6% 
to 107.0% was entirely in the unskilled 
class of labor. There are 300,000 
people in this industry and a 7% ab- 
sorption above normal means 21,000 
people that we have absorbed. This 
indicates that the packing industry has 
done, and is doing, more than its share 
of placing men to work. 


Hardship on Packer and Producer. 


“Generally speaking, the capacities 
and facilities of the average packing- 
house will not permit of turning out 
the entire production in a single six- 
hour shift, even if trained men were 
available. And, due to the highly per- 
ishable nature of packinghouse prod- 
ucts, a shift of gangs during the 
slaughtering or processing operations 
is not advisable. 


“Our experience, since operating un- 
der the NRA, has proved to us that 
even though we have 36 weeks each 
year at 40 hours, 8 weeks at 48 hours 
and 8 weeks with a 10 per cent toler- 
ance, or 52.8 hours, the majority of 
the firms in the industry have used up 
most of these weeks of tolerance in the 
first six months and they are going to 
be put to considerable hardship in the 
next six months, and it will ——— 
mean that many of them will not be 
able to buy the number of livestock 
that they would otherwise purchase. 


“This would be due to lack of capac- 
ity, or lack of skilled help during the 
weeks of heavy receipts, without any 
weeks of tolerance to fall back on. Some 
firms even had to apply to local Com- 
pliance Boards for further extension 
of tolerance weeks to take care of their 
slaughter. 


“In many instances livestock has 
been shipped from the plants at the 
point of purchase to other plants for 
slaughter, and when such a situation 
exists the packer is prone to reduce 
his buy rather than go to the additional 
expense of paying this freight. 


Effect on the Producer. 


“(a) “Livesteck Cash Market: The 
farmer producer now has a daily cash 
market for all the livestock he cares to 
send to the central markets. It. is 
always sold and never returned to the 
producer because of a lack of market. 


“The limitation of hours of work 
might very easily produce a condition 
where the packers buying on the cen- 
tral markets could not undertake to buy 
all of the animals offered for sale. For 
instance, should such packers, on heavy 
run days, decide to limit their buying 
to such quantities of livestock as could 
be slaughtered within the limitations of 
a six hour shift, it would undoubtedly 
result in livestock being left unsold and 
carried over until the following day or 
days, at the expense of the producer. 


“(b) Producer Would Bear Cost: It 
has long been conceded that the selling 
price of meats determine the price 
which the producer receives for his 
livestock. The packing industry is 
really the marketing ageny of the pro- 
ducer, due to the fact that fresh meat 
products are promptly sold, most of 
them being sold within twelve days 
from the purchase of the live animals 
by the packer. Therefore, the price 
which the packer receives from the sale 
of such meat products, less his manufac- 
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turing and overhead expense, determine . 


the price which he can afford to pay 
for livestock. The time elapsing be- 
tween the purchase of the live animal 
and the sale of the finished product is 
sc short as to be reflected back in the 
current buying price. 

‘It follows, therefore, that whatever 
expense a further shorter working day 
would entail on the packing industry 
would, to that extent, depress the prices 
paid the producer for their livestock. It 
would, without doubt, tend to upset the 
present orderly marketing and proces- 
sing of live stock and present a very 
definite handicap to the Emergency 
Farm Relief program. 


Office Workers. 


“Under this proposed bill there is no 
exemption for general office, adminis- 
trative or clerical forces, salesmen, 
officers, executives, superintendents 
or their personal and immediate cler- 
ical assistants. The effect of applying 
this maximum to supervisors and 
executives will simply result in chaos 
and confusion and would demoralize the 
industry. 

Conclusion. 


“The fluctuating receipts of livestock 
at the central markets, the highly per- 
ishable nature of both livestck and its 
products and the necessity of carrying 
most packing house operations through 
to completion without delay or interrup- 
tion, makes it imperative that the pack- 
ing industry have an elastic employ- 
ment schedule. 

“The President’s Re - employment 
Agreement, adjusted to meet the pack- 
ing industry, has been in effect since 
August 1, and under the terms of the 
agreement we have had permission to 
work thirty-six weeks at not to exceed 
forty hours per week, and eight weeks 
at not to exceed forty-eight hours per 
week, with a tolerance of 10% on eight 
additional weeks, giving us 52.8 hours 
for these weeks. 


“If we did not have these weeks of 
tolerance, it would have been impos- 
sible for us to slaughter the livestock 
which reached the market; the result 
would have been reduced purchases by 
all packers and consequent backing up 
of the livestock in the stock yards and 
on the farms. 


“Our experience during the past six 
months has proven beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that our industry, dealing with 
the livestock growers on one hand who 
ship their livestock according to their 
own judgment, and the consuming trade 
on the other hand, who have fixed 
buying habits in purchasing our prod- 
ucts, together with the fixed limited 
capacity of the various plants and the 
known scarcity of skilled workers, to- 
gether with the knowledge and length 
of time it requires to skill men in the 
art, makes it positively impractical to 
conform to a rigid six hours per day, 
5 days per week, or 30 hours per week 
limitation in this industry. 


“From the foregoing facts it is ap- 
parent the legislation under discussion 
would have a decidedly detrimental in- 
fluence upon the packing industry, 
which buys the country’s livestock and 
converts it into meat. This detrimental 
influence would unquestionably be car- 
ried back to the producer and cause 
him to receive less for his live 
animals.” 


THE FARM PROBLEM. 
(Continued from page 22.) 


dollar, and their charges being higher 
for similar reasons, take a likewise 
greater percentage than in pre-war 
periods. The balance is passed on to 
the farmer. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
retail prices today are so much higher 
than before the war. Fixed charges 
established during and since the war 
have been rigid as against the flexibility 
of raw material prices. The fact that 
there are so many claims prior to those 
of the farmers upon the retail food dol- 
lar is every reason why it is so difficult 
to add just another cent or two—Mrs, 
Consumer has just so much and no more 
to spend. 


Reducing the Tariffs. 


As a third solution, there has been 
much agitation for reduced tariffs (see 
article 1V, on the importance of exports 
in relation to our domestic economy) as 
a device for lowering prices of what the 
farmer buys, thereby increasing his 
purchasing power. 


But such a proposal is vigorously 
opposed by labor and manufacturing 
interests, and even by certain agricul- 
tural interests, on the theory that such 
tariff reductions would greatly reduce 
domestic purchasing power. 


It is usually argued by such interests 
that tariffs should not be reduced be- 
cause of higher domestic costs as com- 
pared with foreign. Insofar as domestic 
costs are higher because of fixed indebt- 
edness as described in the foregoing, it 
is difficult to reduce such costs, and 
therefore tariffs, by a similar amount. 

From the standpoint that this coun- 
try is better equipped with more modern 
machinery and greater natural re- 
sources than any other country, it would 
seem we could meet competition from 
any part of the world, and more effec- 
tively, perhaps, under a system of free 
trade or only partial protection— 
though necessarily under our present 
system of restricted immigration. 

To reduce or eliminate tariffs serious 
consideration should be given first of all 
to the problem of internal debts with a 
view of reduction; then with tariffs ad- 
justed, payments of debts owed us by 
the rest of the world should be facili- 
tated. High costs in relation to inter- 
national as well as internal trade due to 
inflated debts are an encumbrance, and 
as such, seriously impair our economic 
efficiency. 

A Futile Attempt. 

The foregoing is offered to demon- 
strate how futile it is to attempt a solu- 
tion of the farm problem: through 
price-fixing devices designed to increase 
dollar volume by arbitrarily increasing 
the price at retail outlets on the one 
hand, and on the other, through scaling 
down prior claims to the food dollar in 
order to increase the farmer’s propor- 
tion, purchasing power being what it is. 

Taxes and other heavy fixed charges, 
rigid because of sanctity of private con- 
tracts, and prior claims of other inter- 
ests in the various stages of distribu- 
tion, as well as high tariffs, and burden- 
some international debts, therefore, 
must be recognized as the root of our 
difficult farm problem. 

The next and last article in this series 


= discuss “Formulating Inventory Poli- 
cies. 
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No Retinning Costs with “Wear-Ever™ Aluminum 


More Net Profits 


The elimination of retinning expense is just 
the beginning of the savings you can make 
with ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Equipment. 


For instance, they conduct heat quickly and 
distribute that heat evenly through the utensil, 
bottom and sides alike. They bake with 
lower heat. That’s a big saving. 


Then, too, they resist the corrosion of meat 
acids and moisture. Built for long, hard 
service, they cut replacement costs. 


features of ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
Utensils have been proved in service by lead- 
ing packers throughout the country. 
Interested in economy, but doubly in- 
terested in maintaining the uniform high 


These economy 


quality of their products, they have found 
that ‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Equipment 


gives them even, thorough cooking. It never 
imparts a metallic flavor or foreign color. 


Whatever your requirements, feel free to call 
upon “‘Wear-Ever’’ engineers to assist you in 
choosing the right equipment. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Address THE ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, Desk C, 470 
11th Street, NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


**Wear-Ever’’ 
portable Steam- 
Jacketed Kettles 
produce better re- 
sults for less cost. 


sizes. Of alumi- 


light and easily 
moved. 
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Availableinmaay ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


in Baked Specializes 







Meat loaf cooks 
quickly andevenly 
in ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 
Seamless Meat 
Pans, 1, 2, 3 or 5 
Ib. sizes. 


* 


**Wear-Ever'’ 
Ham Baking Pans 
—seamless, non- 
buckling, with 
rigid tolled edges. 
In several styles 
and sizes. 








af 
* 


* 


? 
Sturdy, non-buck- 
~ ling “‘Wear-Ever’’ 
baking andsorting 
trays are available 
in sizes and depghs 
to suit your needs. 


* 


**Wear-Ever'’ 
Semi-Heavy Pots 
for dipping cans, 
reparatory to 
likin. Resistant 
to meat acids. 
Many capacities. 
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Mr. Pork Packer:— 
Ask Yourself These Questions | « 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Selling Quality Sausage 
Is Largely a Matter of Educating 
the Retail Dealer 


ACKER SALESMEN can do much 

to eliminate sausage price competi- 
tion by teaching retailers how to meet 
such competition successfully with 
quality products. 


To do this, as one salesman points 
out, a knowledge of efficient retail mer- 
chandising methods is required, and 
the ability and inclination to pass on 
this information to customers. 


He writes: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Sausage price competition has com- 
plicated the work of the packer sales- 
man who has only high quality prod- 
ucts to offer, and who must get profit- 
able prices for what he sells. 


But I do not agree that it has made 
the job of selling quality sausage any 
more difficult, as some of my competi- 
tors in this territory insist. In support 
of this statement I offer as evidence 
the fact that from 1929 to 1932, inclu- 
sive, my tonnage on high quality sau- 
sage has held practically steady. Dur- 
ing 1933 it increased substantially over 
the previous year. 


I do not say this boastfully but mere- 
ly to make the point I always have 
maintained—that quality in a food 
product comes first, and when quality 
is uppermost in the salesman’s mind, 
and when he concentrates his selling 
efforts along this line, he seldom will 
go wrong. 

I make this statement having in mind 
the insistence with which many retail- 
ers have clamored for sausage that 
could be sold at the low prices being 
asked by competitors for similar prod- 
ucts. The fact is that these retailers 
have the wrong slant and the salesmen 
calling on them have not been able to 
set them right. 


Sausage Selling More Complex. 


Selling quality sausage, I have found, 
is as much a problem of retailer edu- 
cation as of merely getting the retail- 
er’s name on the dotted line. It is 
principally a question of getting him 
to see he can make more profit and 
build up a more permanent business on 
quality products than on products made 
to sell at a price—the kind the house- 
wife seldom will ask for a second time. 


In this connection the business of 
selling sausage has constantly grown 
more complex and technical. If the 
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packer salesman is to become a master 
of his trade he must appreciate this 
fact. Following old selling methods 
when the situation demands a new tech- 
nique is an important reason why some 
packer salesmen have fallen down on 
quality sausage sales. Incidentally it 
is also a factor in the growth of price 
competition. 


Many retailers have insisted on sau- 
sage that could be sold at lower prices. 
Salesmen have passed these demands 
on to the plant. As a matter of fact 
the retailers only thought they wanted 
cheaper product. What they really 
wanted were products that would com- 
pete successfully with those selling at 
low prices. 


Many salesmen failed to get this 
point. The retailer thought he must 
fight fire with fire. What he really 
needed was a modern fire extinguish- 
er—products that would please consum- 
ers regardless of price. The packer 
salesman, not recognizing the situation, 
failed to makegthe distinction clear to 
his customers. 


Salesman Can Improve Conditions. 


There are also many retailers who 
have not learned how to merchandise 
efficiently. Too few of them know how 
to sell the products they have in stock. 
The packer salesman, as the contact 
man for his company, should appre- 
ciate the fact that he can sell only as 
much product as the retailer passes 
over his counter, and that as his cus- 
tomers are educated to turn over larger 
volume, his tonnage will grow. The 
salesman can become an authority on 
retail meat merchandising and will do 
so if he has any ambitions to become 
a real salesman rather than an order 
taker. 

The packer salesman must take some 
of the responsibility (personally I think 
it is a rather large share) for the sorry 
mess the sausage business is in. 
better knowledge of the situation and 
of good retail sausage merchandising 
methods would have enabled him to 
calm many retailers who had reached 
a panicky state of mind regarding sau- 
sage price competition and to have soft- 





ened materially the disastrous effects 
this method of doing business brought 
about. 

I also believe the packer salesman 
can become one of the most important 
factors in improving sausage condi- 
tions. He can inform himself on the 
methods by which retailers can meet 
price competition with quality products 
and = to them by the experience 
of other retailers just what can be ac- 
complished with quality products, well 
merchandised. Accepting things as we 
find them and adjusting our methods 
to meet these conditions is not a con- 
structive attitude to take and will only 
delay the time when per capita sausage 
consumption will be back to the figure 
it should be. 


Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
— 


FARMERS’ PORK TAX. 


A packer salesman asks for informa- 
tion on exemption of farmers from pro- 
cessing tax on pork. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

In one of your recent issues I read an article 
in reference to a farmer having an exemption 
from tax on 300 lbs. of live hogs for a current 
year. Will you please explain just what that 
means? Am I to understand that any farmer 
can slaughter a 300-Ib. or two 150-lb. hogs and 
sell the meat without paying any tax on them? 
Some of my customers are anxious to know about 
this, 

Farmer exemption from the process- 
ing tax applies to product rather than 
to live hogs. Each farmer is entitled 
to sell 300 Ibs. of pork meat or pork 
products of his own production without 
paying a processing tax on it. If he 
sells over 300 lbs. he must pay the 
tax on any quantity over this amount. 
However, should he sell as much as 
1,000 lbs. a year he loses his entire ex- 
emption and is required to pay the tax 
on the full amount. 

This inquirer asks if this exemption 
means that he can sell one 300-lb. hog 
or two 150-lb. hogs without paying the 
tax. He can, or he can sell more than 
this amount up to 300 lbs. unless the 
inquirer has the carcass weight in mind, 
as live hogs of the weights stated would 
not total 300 lbs. of product. 

—— 
SUCCESS IN MEAT SELLING. 


“The secret of the sales success of 
our best men,” a packer sales-manager 
said recently, “is their ability to open 
up new accounts and bring in new busi- 
ness. 


“Just so long as a salesman is will- 
ing to go around with his order book 
in his hand and call only on his regu- 
lar trade, just so long is he merely 
going ‘to hold his own,’ rather than 
increase his sales, add to his tonnage 
and cut his sales cost. A salesman 
cannot live on past results. He must 
go forward or backward—there is no 
middle ground.” 
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SHEPARD LEAVES THE AAA. 


G. C. Shepard, former vice president 
of the Cudahy Packing Co., who was 
appointed head of the meat processing 
section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration when that body was set 
up, and who helped to get the machin- 
ery in working order, has now turned 
over the duties of that office to others. 
He is leaving for an extended vacation 
on the Pacific Coast, and will return to 
the enjoyment of the leisure to which 
more than 40 years’ service in the meat 
packing industry entitles him. 


In acknowledging his resignation 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace wrote 
as follows: 


“Having before me the memorandum 
in which you report that you have re- 
signed as Chief of the Meat Processing 
Section, I wish to express to you my 
hearty appreciation of your services. 
You came to us at a time when there 
was a good deal of confusion, and great 
necessity for vigorous work in getting 
our program under way. You entered 
into the situation with zeal. All of us 
have enjoyed our association with you, 
and appreciate the cooperative spirit 
you demonstrated in your work here.” 


Chester C. Davis, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administrator, wrote to Mr. 
Shepard as follows: 

“T accept your resignation with re- 
gret. You were drafted into the serv- 
ice of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration with the understanding 
that you would be available to assist 
us for a short period of time only. Be- 
cause of that understanding, and for 
the personal reasons you set forth in 
your letter, I cannot properly urge you 
to remain longer. 

“On my own behalf and on behalf 
of our associates who have greatly en- 
joyed their work with you I wish to 
thank you for the valuable and untir- 
ing services you have rendered. Your 
practical knowledge of the field of meat 
processing and distribution has been 
a great aid in the development of pro- 
grams of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

“T should like to feel that, after you 
have had an opportunity to clear up 
the personal matters which demand 
your attention, we can call on you for 
counsel in connection with problems 
that arise in the future. Please accept 
my thanks and best wishes.” 


———f —-— 
TO COMPEL COOPERATION. 


Amendment of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to force farmers into com- 
pulsory cooperation was recommended 
by directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation meeting in Chicago 
this week. 


It was also recommended that the 
Secretary of Agriculture be granted 
power to issue injunctions to require 
fulfillment of marketing agreements 
and observance of licensing provisions. 

Text on the suggested amendment 
providing for compulsory cooperation 
is as follows: “To permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to put into oper- 
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ation whatever control or marketing 
plan is agreed on by the producers of 
two-thirds of the acreage of any com- 
modity, and to make such plan apply to 
the entire commodity and all producers 
thereof.” 

The amendments suggested also pro- 
posed that, if two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers of any commodity under the 
proposed plan formed a cooperative, 
this group should receive all the fed- 
eral aid granted, but those remaining 
outside would be compelled to observe 
the trade agreement while sharing none 
of the benefits. 

Consideration was given a legislative 
report recommending specific market- 
ing plans for various types of livestock 
and farm crops. 


-~—o— — 
FINAL INCREASE IN TAX. 


Formal announcement of the final in- 
crease in the processing tax on hogs 
was made by the AAA on February 26, 
as follows: 


“The processing tax on the slaugh- 
tering of live hogs will be increased 
from $1.50 per hundredweight, live 
weight basis, to $2.25 per hundred- 
weight, live weight basis, at midnight 
on February 28,” Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace, said today. This 
is the last of the progwssive increases 
in the rate of the hog processing tax 
called for under Hog Regulations, 
Series 1, Revision 1, issued by the Sec- 
a of Agriculture on December 31, 
1933. 

The hog processing tax is being col- 
lected to finance the 1934 corn-hog pro- 
duction adjustment program, under 
which a maximum of $350,000,000 in ad- 
justment payments will be made to 
participating hog producers. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes Yc per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. | 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on acar, he has made $75.00. 
The same is true of the 

seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as lc a pound, he saves $300 | 
on a car. 


If you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 








A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
anentire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I1l. 














MEAT AND LARD AWARDS, 


Smoked meat and lard awards made 
this week on bids under schedule 4}, 
opened by the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation on February 23, totaled 
1,331,000 lbs. of smoked meats and 
3,513,000 lbs. of lard in 1-lb. cartons, 
No awards were made on dry salt cuts, 


Awards on smoked meats included 
34,000 lbs. of regular hams, 53,000 lbs, 
of skinned hams, 677,600 lbs. of picnics, 
150,000 lbs. of S. P. cured bacon, 330,000 
lbs. of dry cured bacon and 86,460 Ibs, 
of boneless butts. Regular ham prices 
ranged from 12.73 to 13.59¢ per pound; 
skinned hams from 11.28 to 13.25¢; pic- 
nics from 9.40 to 10.44c; pickle cured 
bacon from 13.50 to 13.65c; dry cured 
bacon from 12.50 to 13.91c; and bone- 
less butts from 14.50 to 18.57c. Lard 
prices ranged from 7.09 to 8.12c per 
pound. 

In all cases the prices are f.o.b. and 
include the processing tax. 

Following are the awards by com- 
panies with the quantity assigned to 
each: 


Regular S. P. Smoked No. 1 Hams, 


oer 


ssesesss 2252 222 2 2888282 222 §: 


Memphis Packing Corporation 
Nuckolls Packing Co. 


Skinned Hams, 


S. P. Smoked No. 1, 


Hipemen PRRs O80. 2. cccsesevesecvuse 30, 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co. ........-..eceeee 3 
pe BS rrr 20, 


Picnics, S. P., Smoked. 
Armour and Company 
Cleveland Provision Co. . 
Columbus Packing Co. .. 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co. ... 


ou 


a 





Nuckolls Packing Co. 
DO GO. is waneesiecawesaereat 
Cc. F. Vissman & Co., Ine. 
S. P., Smoked, 
$e Enemaenemeee ones 120, 

30, 


wee 
SlSosnesis 


Bacon, 
A. Fink & Sons, Inc. 
Swift & Company 
Bacon, Dry Cured, Smoked. 
Memphis Packing Corp. 0, 
ee eR PPR ee ee ee 
c. By Pee OE CB cesecwecccceswecuen 30, 


Boneless Butts, S. P., Smoked. 


Henry Burkhardt Packing Co. .......... 10 
S| ae ee 36. 
es ee 10 
Chas. Sucher Packing Co. ......cc.csece 30, 


Pure Refined Lard. 


Armour and Company .........ccccccres 720 
et ere 770, 
8B. Sere eee 90, 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co. ........sceeeeees 9. 


Kingan & Company 
John Morrell & Co. 
Swift & Company 
Wilson & Co. 





EMERGENCY SLAUGHTER COST. 


Final results of the emergency pig 
and sow slaughter campaign last fall 
show that the Agricultural Administra- 
tion paid $30,643,101 for the 6,410,866 
pigs and sows slaughtered. Of the 
total number, 1,083,738 of the heavier 
pigs and 222,144 sows were processed 
for meat, while 5,104,984 pigs weigh- 
ing under 80 lbs. were tanked for 
grease and fertilizer. 

Corn Belt states furnished the bulk 
of these pigs and sows, as follows: 
Ohio 405,676; Indiana 357,096; Illinois 
576,919; Iowa 615,805; Missouri 785, 
581; North Dakota 238,961; South Da 
kota 807,782; Nebraska 473,400; Kan- 
sas 698,830. The only state outside 
the Corn Belt contributing a consider- 
able number was Oklahoma with 373; 
779 head. About 600,000 came from 30 
other states. 


The National Provisioner 
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Market Fairly Active — Undertone 
Steady—Hogs Irregular—Hog Run 
Larger—Cash Trade Satisfactory— 
Irregular Grain Markets an Influ- 
ence. 

Market for hog products was fairly 
active and irregular the past week, but 
price fluctuations were limited from day 
today. The market was off moderately 
from the season’s highs made the pre- 
vious week, but not sufficiently so to 
indicate a definite trend. Sentiment 
was a little more mixed, as a result of 
a larger hog run, while hog prices 
backed and filled over a fair range. 

Cash trade was fairly satisfactory, 
meat demand being stimulated to some 
extent by low tempertures over a large 
part of the country. In some sections 
heavy snowfalls served to interfere with 
deliveries. On the other hand, there was 
buying of lard and meats at times that 
was understood to have been lifting 
of hedges against export sales. For- 
eign exchange rates held steady 

Top hogs at Chicago rose to a new 
high of 4.95c for the year. The price 
advance brought about an increase in 
the run to market and resulted in a 
subsequent setback to a top of 4.65c. 
Average price of hogs at the outset of 
the week was 4.75c, against 4.45c the 
previous week, 3.35¢c a year ago, 4.05c 
two years ago and 7c three years ago. 


Hog Receipts Increase. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 514,000 head, 
against 440,000 head the previous week 
and 438,000 head last year. Average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 226 lbs., against 223 lbs. the 
previous week, 235 lbs. a year ago and 
232 lbs. two years ago. 

The U. S. Bureau of Agriculture 
stated that largely as a result of the 
unfavorable relationship between hog 
prices and corn prices and the short 
supplies of corn available for feeding, 
average weight of hogs slaughtered has 
declined considerably during the last 
three months. 

Commission houses were on _ both 
sides of the lard futures market, new 
buying absorbing profit taking and 
hedging pressure. Packing house in- 
terests were also on both sides, lifting 
hedges against cash business and at 
other times placing fresh hedges on 
the late months. Irregular fluctuations 
in the grain market had an influence 
both ways. There was a little better- 
ment in the hog-corn ratio. 

Governmental operations were less in 
evidence in the provision market. Ab- 
sorption against old contracts contin- 
ued, but the government was not active 
in the hog markets. With the CWA 
dropping hundreds of thousands from 
the payrolls, the impression prevailed 
that the administration would be com- 
pelled to continue relief distribution of 
various food products for some little 
time to come, possibly on an increasing 
scale, 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended February 17 were 5,763,000 Ibs., 


Week ending March 3, 1934 





Provision and Lard Markets 
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against 11,401,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to February 17 
have been 53,765,000 lbs., against 117,- 
939,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 


Meat Exports Up. 


Exports of hams and shoulders for 
the week were 434,000 lbs., against 
386,000 Ibs. a year ago; bacon, 662,000 
lbs., against 110,000 lbs.; pickled pork, 
166,000 lbs., against 231,000 lbs. 

Expectations in the trade were that 
lard stocks at Chicago during February 
would show an increase of between 5 
and 10 million lbs. for the month. The 
fact that stocks throughout the country 
are relatively heavy makes for a situa- 
tion where statistics attract little at- 
tention at this time, the markets en- 
deavoring to discount the futures. 

PORK—Market was firm and demand 
was fairly good at New York. Here 
mess was quoted at $21.50 per barrel; 
family, $23.50 per barrel; fat backs, 
$16.00@19.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Market was steady at New 
York and demand was fairly good. 
Prime western was quoted at 6.85@ 
6.95c; middle western, 6.65@6.75c; New 
York City tierces, 53¢c; tubs, 6% @7c; 


refined Continent, 55 @5%c; South 
America, 5% @5%c; Brazil kegs, 5% 
@6c; compound, car lots, 742c; smaller 
lots, 7%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 20@22%c under 
new May; loose lard, 70@72%c under 
new May; leaf lard, 45c under new 
May. 

BEEF—Demand was fair at New 
York, and the market was steady. Mess 
was nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$10.00@11.50 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








HOG RECEIPTS AND PRICES. 


Hog prices were considerably higher 
at Chicago during February than in 
January, and higher than in the same 
month one and two years ago. The 
February average at $4.35 compared 
with $3.45 in January, $3.50 in Febru- 
ary a year ago and $3.90 in the same 
month two years ago. 


Chicago hogs were light, the average 
weight for the month being only 223 








Hog Cutting Losses Increase 


With the live hog market somewhat 
higher on quality kinds and with a con- 
tinuing weakness in certain fresh pork 
cuts, hog cut out values proved some- 
what less satisfactory for the first three 
days of the current week than for the 
four-day period of the previous week. 

Buying slowed up in the closing days 
of February as the processing tax on 
hogs was stepped up March 1 and there 
seemed little disposition to purchase 
more hogs than could be slaughtered 
prior to that date. This was the situ- 
ation in local buys as well as in those 
for shipment. 


At Chicago the quality of the gen- 
eral run was not good, there being in- 
cluded large numbers of unfinished 
hogs and pigs. Quality hogs of the 
lighter grades commanded good prices 
but good heavy butchers and packing 
sows showed a decline from the closing 





prices of a week previous. Top for the 
week at $4.95, paid on Monday, was 
the highest since October, but prices 
weakened in the following two market 
days. 

Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets for the four day period totaled 
308,500 hogs against 347,000 last week 
and 256,900 a year ago. Because of 
the fact that the processing tax 
changed on the fourth day of the period 
this day is not taken into consideration 
in working out the following test. 

Some improvement was shown in the 
price of green regular hams, picnics 
and miscellaneous dry salt cuts, but 
Boston butts, pork loins and regular 
trimmings were lower with other prod- 
ucts showing no change. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of average live hog costs and 
green product prices at Chicago as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, representative 
costs and credits being used. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
I I og io: a dd one Ste we ee eae Renee $1.61 $1.60 $1.54 $1.51 
NS ath a Gia-a-os wie aie BOS ws GUE ERT ERN SAE OTe -42 -40 38 
INN CUNEIIN  avaei nw’ drereacaveni piece eked aie Tere Oa SNR OR aeeY 41 41 41 41 
I EID deiata's ehkva bre arase b-carotene nian Ce earns Lay 1.06 -95 .86 
SE Es 0:06 re Sido binh0 6.4006 Oe +h ein yew ewe aie 1.23 1.19 .75 24 
DG TE, 6:6 0-0'n'e nnsinwien etic @eneee wate cga wees ex .29 -73 
I og a aci\eawmns waiea acca aber ap area eNease on 17 -28 
i SNE Rn 66-5 a iwies gale. be 06 were eid areares 09 ll -12 .14 
INT elarii tia aid p'uekcare ats 3.65 WoW aioe ee 13 13 13 183 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. 78 87 .78 .72 
SN I nara tcaie abe 416.5166 6 4:05 0 TSR ole pe RE eee. ® 11 11 11 as 
re rrr rere ee ee av 17 15 -15 
es, Se ID occ kins cnteenncesscseusecere O+ -04 -O4 
Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. $6.18 $6.11 $5.84 $5.70 

I SN ND. BR ae daeendwareunee lanes 68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 

Crediting edible and inedible cffal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 


the cost of live hogs plus all expenses including the processing tax of 
during the first three days of the current week, 


Loss per cwt. 


ee | re ee te 


$1.50 which prevailed 
the following results are secured: 


$ .10 $ .36 $ .57 $ .61 
17 72 1.14 1.68 
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lbs. This compared with 226 lbs. in 
January, 227 lbs. in December, 234 lbs. 
in February a year ago, 233 lbs. two 
years ago and 236 lbs. in February, 
1931. 


Receipts at the eleven principal mar- 
kets of the country during February 
totaled 1,762,000 head. This compared 
with 2,845,000 in January and 1,719,000 
in February a year ago. With the ex- 
ception of last year, the February re- 
ceipts were the smallest for the month 


since 1910. 
--— fe - 


PLAN TO FINANCE EXPORTS. 


Three government export and import 
banks will be established at Washing- 
ton for the purpose of financing trade 
with Russia, Cuba and other foreign 
countries, according to a recent official 
announcement. George N. Peek, former 
AAA head, and now foreign trade ad- 
visor to the President, will assume the 
presidency of all three banks, while 
continuing in his present post. 


The bank to facilitate trade with 
Russia has already been chartered with 
$11,000,000 capital, the bulk of which 
was subscribed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. With this capi- 
talization it is believed that it will be 
possible to finance trade up to $100,- 
000,000. The other two banks are to 
be chartered without delay and financed 
in the same manner. 


Commenting on the relation of these 
banks to industry, Mr. Peek said: “Due 
to changing conditions throughout the 
world, the government can and should 
assist in many directions in the conduct 
of a sound international trade. I urge 
industry in its own interest to be tem- 
perate in its demands, and I invite its 
fullest cooperation. I want te make it 
clear that the bank has been created 
for the purpose of assisting our for- 
eign trade and of providing facilities 
not now obtainable in regular banking 
channels, for financing the seller.” 


a 


BOOST EXPORTS TO MEXICO. 


An improved outlet for lard and other 
agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts of Illinois and the Central West 
might be provided through a treaty 
with Mexico, the foreign trade com- 
mittee of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association believes. This committee, 
of which Charles E. Herrick, president 
of the Brennan Packing Co., is chair- 
man, has sent copies of resolutions re- 
lating to this matter to the secretaries 
of state, commerce and agriculture 
urging consideration of such a move. 
Discussing some of the reasons which 
impelled the committee to pass the 
resolution, Mr. Herrick said: 


“The foreign trade of Illinois has 
dropped from $238,762,882 in 1929 to 
$66,958,484 in 1932. During the same 
period the foreign trade of the thirteen 
states in the Middle West dropped from 
$1,305,713,662 to $272,373,697. 


“Lard and other packing house prod- 
ucts constitute the chief exports from 
Illinois. Exports of lard amounted to 
$9,216,692 in 1932, or about half of the 
total amount of the packing house prod- 
ucts exported. Since 1932, however, the 
export of lard has been greatly cur- 
tailed by quotas established by Great 
Britain, Germany, and some other coun- 
tries. 
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“In exchange for the admittance of 
tomatoes and peas from the Mexican 
states of Sonora and Sinaloa, Mexico 
will take a greater amount of Ameri- 
can lard and other pork products, farm 
and other machinery, including tractors, 
and various other articles manufactured 
in Illinois or adjoining states.” 


Mr. Herrick said that during 1928, 
1929, and 1930 the United States sold 
to Mexico $25,000,000 worth of lard and 
pork and bought $15,000,000 worth of 
Mexican cattle. For 1930 exports of 
lard from the United States totaled 
$8,425,000, he said, while in the first 
four months of 1933 they totaled $625,- 


000. 
a 


CONDEMNATIONS ARE LESS. 


Condemnations for tuberculosis of 
animals slaughtered under federal in- 
spection are showing steady decrease. 
The number of hogs have dropped from 
100,100 in 1924 to 35,680 in 1933, for 
the United States as a whole. Cattle 
condemned totaled only 6,430 as against 
35,691 in 1926. 


Commenting on this decrease H. R. 
Smith, livestock commissioner of the 
National Live Stock Exchange, in his 
annual report for 1933, points to the 
vast and steady improvement in the 
situation as relates to cattle, and the 
fact that this has had a marked in- 
fluence on the situation as to hogs. The 
difficulty now lies primarily in infec- 
tion from avian tuberculosis as the 
prevalence of the disease among poul- 
try is well recognized. 


Three urgent needs are listed by Mr. 
Smith to improve the situation still 
further and overcome the financial loss 
to packers that still prevails through 
the retention and condemnation of the 
animals they slaughter. These are: 


1. Increased federal and state ap- 
propriations for testing poultry, par- 
ticularly standard bred flocks that sup- 
ply hatcheries. 


2. Federal regulations to prevent 
the interstate movement of tuberculosis 
breeding poultry which will also stimu- 
a, the testing of standard bred 

ocks. 


3. More educational work on farm 
flocks that produce commercial eggs, 
to secure a more general adoption of 
the plan to dispose of the entire flock 
at the end of the first laying year, re- 
placing each year with baby chicks pur- 
chased from hatcheries that have tested 


flocks. 
~~~ ge - 
WHEAT PROGRAM REOPENED. 


Immediate reopening of the wheat 
program to give farmers in all states 
who have not yet signed up an oppor- 
tunity to join the adjustment plan of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration by reducing their present acre- 
age, is announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace and Chester C. Davis, 
administrator of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Farmers signing up 
would become eligible for the second 
and final 1933 payment and the 1934 
and 1935 adjustment benefits. “The re- 
opening, which applies to approximately 
13,000,000 acres of uncontracted normal 
wheat land, follows many requests for 
such action from growers in practically 
all of the wheat growing States,” Mr. 
Davis said. 


WOOL MARKET STEADY. 


There is only a moderate volume of 
business being transacted in the Boston 
wool market. Scattered small lots of 
several grades of domestic wools are 
being sold at steady prices. A large 
percentage of the calls are on average 
French combings 64s and finer territory 
wools in bags at 82@84c, scoured basis, 
In other greasy lines the bulk of the 
demand is on 48s 50s quarter blood at 
69@7l1c, scoured basis, for strictly 
combing fleeces and at 72@74c, scoured 
basis, for strictly combing territory 
lines. Low quarter bloods 46s territory 
wool has been sold this week at 62@65e, 
scoured basis. 

Domestic wools were quoted as fol- 
lows: 

Domestic fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing .......... 28 @2 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine ..........35 @37 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood, combing.....36 @37 
Ohio & Penn., 4-blood, clothing......31 @32 
Ohio & Penn., % combing ........... 42 @B 
Ohio & Penn., 4 combing........... 41 @2 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing............37 @38 
ls. Te GUE, oe vinccesvcccoessceces 34 @36 
Territory, clean basis— 
Fine staple ......ccccesscccscscccecs 86 @8s 
Fine, fine French, combing .......... 82 


Fine, fine medium, clothing ......... 80 
1%4-blood, staple 5 
8&-bloed, staple 
%4-blood, staple 
Low, %4-blood 

Texas, clean basis— 
Choice, 12 months 
Average, 12 months 
Fine, 8 mont 
‘all 


SSRE 
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oe. clean basis— 


NROPERCER 2c ccccccccccccccccvcescccece 73 @76 
BEE ccevcsccccesssbvedccoceences 72 @3 
Pulled, scoured— 
OHONCS BA ceccccccccccccvcsceccvcess 98 @1.02 
M. cccccvcccccecevccececoecesenseses 9 @ 
DE BD cccccceccocccsvcescescseevede 90 @%s 
PD dav donedercdcesciecsessvesvenal 85 @si 
BM ccccccccvecccccesees cveseenens 73 80 
WE Sosivcécecncaceesectsctecosenn 68 @72 
~ —— &—__ 


FERTILIZER TRADE ZONES. 

Application of the Fertilizer Recov- 
ery Committee for the establishment of 
certain trade zones in connection with 
the code of fair competition for the 
fertilizer industry has been approved 
by the NRA. Provision is made in the 
code for the zoning of the country and 
to change these zones, with the ap- 
proval of the administrator, from time 
to time. The code as approved carries 
a schedule of zones. The changes and 
sub-divisions of those zones are those 
now approved by the administrator. 
The newly-drawn lines have resulted in 
the shifting of territory in_ fifteen 
states, the District of Columbia and 


Puerto Rico. 
———fe- 


FERTILIZER COST FORMULA. 

A cost accounting formula for the 
fertilizer industry has been approved 
by the NRA, pursuant to application of 
the recovery committee of the industry 
under its code. The formula becomes 
effective two weeks from February 4, 
1934, 


- =e 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, 1934, to Feb. 28, 1934, totaled 
9,813,680 Ibs.; tallow, 2,612,000 lbs. 
greases, 120,000 Ibs.; stearine, 475; 


lbs. 
—— 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 

Is your pork trimming foreman fa 
miliar with values? Pernaps he ought 
to read “Pork PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


The National Provisionet 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A very firm situation con- 
tinued to rule the market for tallow in 
the east the past week. A fair con- 
sumer demand and limited offerings ac- 
counted for the market’s action. While 
there were rumors from time to time 
of a little export business passing, most 
factors reported bids in the market, but 
below a workable basis. However, in 
the local trade extra sold at 316c f.o.b. 
in a fair way, possibly 300,000 to 400,- 
000 Ibs. changing hands during the 
week. The trade however, was not in- 
clined to give out the turnover from 
day to day. Exchange rates held rather 
steadily, and this, with the possibilities 
of foreign trade, and a very well sold 
up position on the part of producers, 
made for a situation where tallow con- 
tinued a sellers market. At New York 
special was quoted at 3%c, extra 3%4c 
and edible at 4@4%c. 

At Chicago, large producers sold good 
quantity prime packers tallow and spe- 
cial tallow for March delivery at a 
slight advance over last trading prices. 
Market very firm on tallows with offer- 
ings light, both large and small pro- 
ducers. Good buying interest. Edible 
was quoted at 4c, fancy 3% @3 ke, 
prime packers 3% @3%c, No. 1 at 3% 
@3%c, No. 2 at 3c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, December-March shipment, 
was unchanged during the week at 19s 
3d, while Australian good mixed, Feb- 
ruary-March shipment, at Liverpool 
was unchanged at 18s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was mod- 
erately active and about steady at New 
York with the last business in oleo at 
558c and with the market quoted at 
5% @5%c. At Chicago, the tone was 
fairly steady, with oleo 5%c, last paid. 

OLEO OIL—There was more activity 
in this quarter the past week with sales 
at New York recently estimated at 
around 3,000 tierces. The market was 
rather firm with extra New York 5% 
@5tec, prime 5@5%c and lower grades 
4%c. Some of the sales were believed 
to have been for foreign account. At 
Chicago, the market was fairly active 
and firmer, with extra quoted at 5\4c. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was fair but 
routine and the market steady and un- 
changed at New York with prime 
quoted at 9%4c, extra winter 8c, extra 
'%c, extra No. 1 at 7%4c, No. 1 at 7e, 
and No. 2 at 6%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
moderate but the market was very 
steady with raw materials. Pure, New 
York, was quoted at 13c, extra 7%, ex- 
tra No. 1 at 7%e, and cold test at 
1646e. 

GREASES—In the grease markets 
at New York the past week a fair busi- 
ness was reported to have passed in 
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house grease and a moderate trade in 
yellow, at firm prices. Consumer de- 
mand was fairly good, and offerings 
were moderate, as producers continue 
in a rather well sold up condition. 
Strength in tallow further firmed pro- 
ducers’ ideas and again it was apparent 
that where consumers needed greases, 
the full market had to be paid. Very 
little was learned in the way of export 
interest but there appeared to be for- 
eign inquiry in the market at times. 

On the whole the producer again this 
week appeared to have the advantage. 
At New York house was quoted at 3%c 
delivered, yellow 3%@3%c, A white 
3% @3%c, B white 3%@3%c and 
choice white 4@4%c. 

At Chicago, the market was firm on 
greases of all grades. Choice white 
sold for prompt at 3%c Chicago and 
3%c Cincinnati, April shipment. Good 
inquiries for yellow grease, 10@15 a, 
bidding 34c Chicago shipment second 
half March; offered at 3%c. 


a 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 1, 1934. 
Blood. 
Prices steady with last week. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
GOOG . a vccvccccersoccesoueasseeeees $3.00 
IED. ois. ccewasdatcene secede aa aviite 2.95 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Demand somewhat better and prices 
a little stronger. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2.50@2.75 & 10c 
: 1 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 2.55@2.80 & 10c 
Liquid stick @2.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Demand is fair. Prices steady with 
last week. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
on: _—, “pent ss aed enews : oc8 -55@.60 
oft prsd. pork, ac. grease quality, 

@30.00 


@25.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand continues fair and market 
firm. Raw bone meal continues to be 
offered at $35.00. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal........ $35.00@37.50 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 37.50@40.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
ft Sk errr @27.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Situation in this market unchanged. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 
am 


by daenin bs aehee ae Chat eonaeewanaee $ 2.30@ 2.40 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., per 
S33 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Little change in market. Prices nom- 


inal. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. $18.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 15.00 


20.00 
17.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Interest appears to be picking up. 
Prices nominal. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $60.00@90. 
Se SE EEE céveceeccocessosoese ‘ 
EE SEED Sin e0enwns0et<cesseaneeu 30.00 
PU GHEE cccocecusesesecesescesec 14.00@15.00 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market somewhat more active. Prices 
nominal. 





pit . 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles.......... 00: 
Hide trimmings (new style) 
Hide trimmings (old style) 8. a 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 3%@ 3%c 


Animal Hair. 


Market steady with last week. 


Summer coil and field dried 
WR CU Gos casccecniicesciecess ° 
Processed, black, winter, per lb....... 5 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb....... 4 @ 5c 
Cattle switches, each* 





*According to count. 


(a afe 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Mar. 1, 1934. 

Ground tankage sold at $2.75 & 10c 
and unground at $2.50 & 10c f.o.b. local 
shipping points, for February-March 
delivery. These prices also represent 
present quotations. 

Ground dried blood sold at $3.10 per 
unit and one car sold at $3.25 per unit 
f.o.b. New York, prompt shipment. 
South American is offered at $3.05 per 
unit cif. U. S. ports for March-April 
shipment from South America. 

The heavy snow storms have delayed 
deliveries of mixed fertilizer by fertil- 
izer manufacturers. They are not tak- 


ing on much in the way of raw ma- 
terials. 





OR Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


ASS 


etc. 







Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
Wem, errors of hand control. 
at 40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
: 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
ALSO 41 OTHER CITIES 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Stop spoiled prod- 
Write for bulletins. 
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SALES AND COLLECTIONS UP. 


Collection and sales conditions in 112 
major markets of the United States 
reflected a definite betterment in busi- 
ness conditions, according to the Feb- 
ruary survey of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, with a more marked 
improvement than was evident in the 
January survey. 

Based on reports from branch offices 
in these markets in every state, the sur- 
vey includes reports from_ banking, 
manufacturing and wholesaling lines. 
Eighteen cities report collections as 
good compared with fourteen reporting 
good in January. Twenty-six find sales 
in the good column compared with four- 
teen in January. 

Cities reflecting good sales are Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark; San 
Diego, Cal.; Boise, Idaho; Springfield, 
Ill.; Cedar Rapids, and Waterloo, lowa; 
Louisville, Ky.; Springfield and Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Duluth and St. Paul, 
Minn.; Helena, Mont.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Albany, N. Y., and New York City; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Austin, Houston and 
San Antonio, Tex.; Richmond, Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Collections are reported good in Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Boise, Idaho; Cedar Ravids, Des Moines 
and Waterloo, Iowa; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Billings and Helena, Mont.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Charlotte, N. C.; Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Columbus, O.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Austin, Houston and San An- 
tonio, Tex.; and Richmond, Va. 


———_—_ 
PALMOLIVE ADDS TO SURPLUS. 


Net income of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. for the year ended December 


31, 1933, totaled $373,389, after depre- 
ciation, taxes and $400,000 provision 
for special sales allowance. Reflecting 
depreciation of the American dollar in 
1933, the company added $1,302,906 to 
surplus as a credit arising from con- 
version of net working capital of for- 
eign subsidiaries and branches to dol- 
lars at the end of the year. Sales de- 
clined 8 per cent, totaling $62,313,660 
against $67,141,303 the previous year. 

Return has been made by the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. to the Colgate 
sales policies which include the elimi- 
nation of all special deals and varying 
discounts. Under this plan the maxi- 
mum discount can be earned by any 
distributor who buys in quantities of 
$25 or more. 

oo 


PROPOSE MARGARINE CONTROL. 


Control of the margarine industry in 
Czechoslovakia is proposed by the min- 
istry of agriculture through legislation 
taxing artificial edible oils 6.62c per 
pound (3 crowns per kilo). Still higher 
taxes would apply to edible oils. Of 
the funds so secured, 30 per cent would 
be used to promote cattle production. 
Margarine production would be limited 
to 44,000 short tons, with no new fac- 
tories to be started without an official 
permit. Margarine plants would be re- 
quired to utilize lard to the extent of 5 
per cent of the total output, using do- 
mestic material wherever possible. 
Considerable opposition to the proposed 
legislation is reported in parliament. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Mar. 1, 1934.— 
Markets were irregular with slightly 
lower tendency. Crude was steady at 
4c lb. for Valley and 4c lb. for Texas 
for deferred positions. Slightly less 
was bid for quick and immediate ship- 
ments. Bleachable was dull at 4%c lb. 
loose New Orleans. Soapstock was un- 
changed. Majority are still expecting 
good advances for the balance of the 
season as pending legislation crystal- 
izes. Soapstock was firmer with south- 
ern refiners holding for one cent mid- 
west on account of recent higher tallow 


and grease markets. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 1, 1934.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 4@4%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$23.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Mar. 1, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $23.75; hulls, $10.00. 


——o—___ 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 28, 1934. 

Cottonseed meal was dull and traders 
too far apart in their views to make 
for any volume. The opening from a 
price standpoint was somewhat irregu- 
lar with March selling at $23.70 or 5c 
over Tuesday’s close. While price 
change for the day was only nominal 
March held firmer than the balance of 
the list. The close was easier at de- 
clines of 5c to 25c. 

Although cottonseed was dull and in- 
active, a better selling interest was 
noticeable with offers again somewhat 
lower but not sufficiently attractive as 
to make for trading. The close was 
quiet at a decline of 25c to $1.00. 


———e - 
NEW MARGARINE BILL. 


Protection for margarine is provided 
in a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives on February 16 by 
Representative Kleberg of Texas. It 
imposes a tax of 10c a pound on mar- 
garine containing imported oils and 
provides that the wholesale and retail 
license provisions of the present mar- 
garine law be repealed. 

Other provisions of the bill call for 
the control of vegetable oil margarines 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
under the meat inspection act; for mar- 
garine to be packed only in cartons for 
retail sale to consumers; for prohibi- 
tion of false advertising over the radio 
and in newspapers, as well as on labels; 
for making the words “margarine” and 
“oleomargarine” synonymous; and for 
fixing a standard of 82% per cent fat 
for margarine. 

The bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on agriculture and ordered to 
be printed. It is sponsored by cotton- 
seed oil and livestock interests. 


COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
moderate but offerings were light, and 
prices fluctuated with futures. South. 
east crude 4%c sales and bid, Valley 
— nominal and Texas 4@4%c nomi- 
nal. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, February 23, 1934. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 
ME coe see: hae a Sewele “ais a 
ee caer ee 500 a Bid 
Mar. .... 20 522 509 508 a Bid 
NGA 5 swale al aneinn eteaes cso. S10 -@ am 
May ..... 10 545 541 541 a trad 
BN rcs, “pian rice 545 a 560 
a 19 573 565 563 a 566 
MR ccc ate eee ---- 565 a 580 
Sept. .... 26 591 583 583 a 596 
Sales, including switches, 75 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @4éc. 
Saturday, February 24, 1934. 
Ee rere saan 
NS Skiers’. «hae, acai sas 505 a Bid 
Mar. 15 512 511 512 a trad 
DIE gs cole (poareierielnteia watan 515 a 535 
ME wives see Ream Con 536 a 539 
SO ee ee ---- 540 a 560 
July . 6 563 563 563 a trad 
: ee 1 575 575 565 a 580 
Sept. 18 583 580 582 a 5838 
Sales, including switches, 44 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 44 @4%c. 


PN Sacaicjo setae) sce | wastes eee &. sme 
Mar. .... 11 510 505 508 a 520 
ME ktcke, Veta wits oe 510 a 530 
May 13 5384 530 5382 a 5384 
BM Saas. soln. weaaacee 535 a 555 
July . 18 560 555 558 a trad 
MER iecaicc bina. Coles oie 560 a 575 
Sept. 23 580 575 575 a 577 
ee 1 590 590 579 a 585 
Sales, including switches, 67 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 44 @4\éc. 


Tuesday, February 27, 1934. 


WR aac. cess Solaire weae See a ce 
MEN. hasc ecne Radics eats 508 a 518 
MR ciate. acviats, Gteigioy satu 510 a 520 
May 1 531 5381 530 a 535 
I asc: oh cie Semtae see 530 a 550 
July 4 557 554 557 a 568 
EE ase. wvtiek agen eens 560 a 575 
Sept. 9 575 570 574 a 576 
Ee ee here a 576 a 580 

Sales, including switches, 15 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4.30c nominal. 


Wednesday, February 28, 1934. 


EAE ar B- saea 
A ae Be eae OE! 505 a 508 
eee 505 a 514 
a 6 583 529 524 a 529 
ode hacen head eee 525 a 545 
July 9 557 549 549 a 56l 
AGG. .... 2 560 556 550 a Sél 
Sept 9 576 570 570 a trad 
eee ee 572 a 580 
Sales, including switches, 28 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


od 
COTTONOIL MILL MEN TO MEET. 


Cotton oil mill superintendents wil 
hold the forty-first annual convention 
of the National Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association on May 29, 30 and 31, 
19384. The Tri-States Oil Mill Super 
intendents’ Association will hold their 
convention June 14, 15 and 16. 
both cases convention cities are not yet 
announced. 


The National Provisioner 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Steady—Sentiment 
More Mixed—Cash Trade Routine— 
Crude About Steady — Uncertainty 
Over Cotton Bill a Factor—Cotton 
Acreage Reduction Goal Reached. 
Operations in cotton oil futures were 

on a fairly good scale the past week, 
but trade was somewhat more moderate 
than during the past few weeks. Under- 
tone was steady, however, prices fluc- 
tuating over modest limits from day to 
day and holding not far from the best 
levels of the season reached a short 
while back. 


Sentiment was a little more divided, 
and operations were more mixed, but 
there was no particular tendency in evi- 
dence to press the market for a de- 
cline at this time. However, uncertain- 
ties as to the cotton crop control bill 
led to some evening up to await de- 
velopments. This, with a more irregu- 
lar trend in allied and other markets, 
served to stay the advance in oil for 
the time being at least. 

The cash situation appeared routine, 
and there was little or nothing in the 
lard situation to greatly influence oil. 
At the same time, there was nothing 
new regarding the proposed additional 
cocoanut oil tax. The result was that 
the trade took an awaiting attitude. 


Legislation Creating Uncertainties. 

Commission houses were on both 
sides. Some hedge pressure on the late 
months was apparent from time to time, 
but selling appeared to be done very 
cautiously. Professionals were first on 
one side and then on the other, reflect- 
ing the outside developments. Switching 
from March to the later months con- 
tinued in the way of refining interests 
transferring hedges. Longs in the spot 
month continued to go over to the 
futures. 

Deliveries on March contracts have 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


been disappointingly small thus far. 
Only a few tenders made their appear- 
ance the first two or three days, where- 
as there had been predictions of heavy 
deliveries. A fair sized open interest 
exists in March, with some indications 
that wintry weather interrupted tender- 
ing of oil on contract. The tenders that 
came out were readily stopped by local 
factors, and there were indications that 
local spot handlers wanted more oil on 
March contract. 


Quite a little pressure developed 
when cotton weakened sharply on re- 
ports that the House agriculture com- 
mittee was revising the Bankhead cot- 
ton control bill. Reports were that the 
committee proposed to limit the crop 
to 10 million bales, whereas the origi- 
nal intention was to limit production to 
9 million bales. The limited production 
in both cases, however, apparently does 
not apply to the size of the crop to be 
produced on the farm, but rather to 
the number of bales that will be al- 
lowed into commercial channels without 
a heavy penalty of some kind or other. 

Little was learned regarding the bill 
during the week, and it was the uncer- 
tainty of getting the bill out of com- 
mittee in the House that created the 
uncertainty that prevailed and brought 
about a tendency to await develop- 
ments. 

On the other hand, the AAA indi- 
cated that as far as the acreage reduc- 
tion program was concerned, the Gov- 
ernment had sufficient farmers signed 
up to bring about a cut in the area of 
about 15,000,000 acres or'so. This was 
very favorably construed. On the other 
hand, reports were current from the 
South that farmers who heretofore 
raised other crops, and who have not 
signed up with the Government were 
thinking about putting their land into 


cotton. 
Cash Oil Trade Fair. 


It is just such developments as the 
latter that apparently have delayed the 
control bill in the House agriculture 
committee, it being unofficially under- 
stood that some plan was being worked 
out to control acreages not signed up. 


The South experienced more or less 
moisture and decidedly lower tempera- 
tures during the week. The former 
served to quiet the drought talk that 
has been current. The low tempera- 
tures were believed to have ad- 
versely affected the hibernating weevil. 

Cash oil trade appears to be on a 
fair average scale. There was very 
little pressure of seed or crude during 
the week. Crude markets, however, 
eased %@*‘%ec from the highs with 
futures. Southeast, 4%c sales and bid; 
Valley, 44%4c nominal; Texas, 4@4%%c. 

COCOANUT OIL—Trade was small 
and routine during the week, and the 
market was unchanged. Trade was 
awaiting Washington developments. At 
New York, tanks were quoted 2%c. At 
the Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted 
2% @2'ec. 

CORN OIL—Market ruled firm. Last 
business was 4%c Chicago, and the 
market was quoted steady at that level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Offerings were 
light. Market was reported much firm- 
er and quoted at 6@6%c mills. 

PALM OIL—tTrade in this quarter 
remained quiet, but the market was 
steady owing to lack of pressure from 
first hands. At New York, prices were 
nominal: spot Nigre, 344c; shipment 
Nigre, 3.20c; 12% per cent acid, 2.90c; 
20 per cent acid, 2.80@2.95c; Sumatra, 
2% @2.95c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market dull 
and quoted nominally at 2%@2%c at 
New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Market was 
quiet throughout the week, but offer- 
ings were light and rather steadily held. 
Spot and shipment at New York were 
quoted at 6% @6%c. 

eens OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Interest was limited, 
but the market was steady and quoted 
at 44% @4%c mills. 


eX oe 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 28, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 13s 6d. 

















Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
and south are selling Mistletoe. Let 
us refer you to some of them. 


G.H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND 





Chicago, 
Illinois 


MARGARINE 
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Week’s Closing Markets 














FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were firmer the latter 
part of the week on a stronger cash 
situation, prospects for a lighter hog 
movement during the next few weeks 
and only moderate gains in the Chicago 
lard stocks during February. Hogs are 
steadier at a top of $4.90. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and steady on some 
buying strength in cotton, due to in- 
troduction of Bankhead cotton control 
bill in House and a better lard market. 
Crude is unchanged; Southeast, 4%c lb. 
bid; Valley, 4%c lb. nominal; Texas, 
4@4%c lb. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
March, $5.17@5.30; April, $5.20@5.30; 
May, $5.38@5.40; June, $5.40@5.60; 
July, $5.62@5.64; Aug., $5.63@5.80; 
Sept., $5.82@5.83; Oct., $5.82@5.90 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 344c lb. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 554@5%c lb. plants. 
#riday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Mar. 1, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.95@7.05; middle 
western, $6.75@6.85, tax included; city, 
5%c; refined Continent, 5%@5%c; 
South American, 5%@6c; Brazil kegs, 
6@6%c; compound, car lots, 742c; ex- 
cluding tax. 

~~ fe 


LARD AND BACON EXPORTS. 


Lard exports through the port of 
New York during the first four days 
of the current week totaled 2,236,974 
lbs. and bacon and ham exports 216,- 
500 lbs. During the week ended Feb- 
ruary 24, exports from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports totaled 4,823,024 lbs. of lard 
against 17,975,960 the previous week. 
For the packer fiscal year to date ex- 
ports of lard totaled 138,853,595 against 
187,355,365 in the like period of 1932- 
33. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended February 24 totaled 3,689,950 Ibs. 
against 1,395,150 the previous week. For 
the fiscal year exports of these prod- 
ucts total 42,370,350 against 24,737,200 
a year ago. 

fe  - - 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Mar. 1, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
157,444 quarters; to the Continent, 
9,928. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 80,893 quarters; to Conti- 
nent, 5,487. 

ee 


WATCH YOUR GREASE TANK. 


Does your grease tank get items 
from your offal floor that should go to 
the lard tank? Give your foreman a 
copy of “PorRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 
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Meat and Lard Stocks 


Little change was shown in the stocks 
of meat and lard on hand at the seven 
principal markets on March 1 compared 
with those of a month earlier. When 
compared with a year ago, stocks are 
considerably larger. Pickled meat 
stocks show a slight decline while 
dry salt stocks increased some 4,000,000 
Ibs. during the month. Lard also 
showed a small increase of about 
8,000,000 lbs. Some slowing up in lard 
exports contributed to this situation. 

Pickled bellies and picnics showed 
slight increases during the month while 
stocks of S. P. regular and skinned 
hams declined slightly. Both D. S. 
bellies and fat backs showed a gain, 


believed due to slowing up of southern 
demand. 

With a prospective decline in hog 
runs and with a decrease in the aver- 
age weight of hogs already apparent, 
accumulations of meat and lard now on 
hand are not burdensome. 


Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on February 28, 
1934, with comparisons as_ specially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
are reported as follows: 


Feb. 28, Jan. 31, Feb. 28, 
1934. 1934. 1933. 
Total S. P. 
meats 205,710,508 208,633,418 179,777,504 
Total D. S. 
meats 54,470,209 50,717,574 36,196,308 
Total all 
meats 276,114,715 276,293,707 226,870,811 
P. 8. 
lard ...122,727,701 113,320,431 18,836,817 
Other 
lard ... 12,172,476 13,525,663 12,403,717 
Total 
lard ...134,900,177 126,846,094 31,240,534 
Ss. P. 
regular 
hams . 51,526,478 54,884,112 49,070,015 
Ss. P. 
skinned 
hams . 75,598,046 76,755,380 51,940,806 
Ss. P. 
bellies 58,336,138 57,495,308 53,306,111 
S. P. 
Picnics 20,065,046 19,142,587 25,196,723 
D. S. 
bellies 38,762,119 36,299,364 26,090,374 
D. S. fat 
backs . 13,110,372 12,421,643 9,244,872 
—_@—— 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 24, 1934, were 
4,231,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,699,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,497,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to February 24 this 
year, 37,975,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 33,762,000 lbs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 24, 1934, were 
4,054,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,926,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,917,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to February 24 
this year, 35,068,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 35,645,000 Ibs. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETs, 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, March 2, 1934.—Genera] 
market firm, with good demand for 


hams. Picnics slow. 
proving. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 95s; hams, long 
cut, exhausted; Liverpool, shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short backs 
unquoted; bellies, English, exhausted: 
Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex. 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 84s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 74s. Spot lard 
was quoted 31s. 


fe - —- 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS, 


On hand March 1, 1934, with com- 
parisons, estimated by Liverpool Trade 
Association: 


Lard trade im. 


Mar.1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 

1934. 1934. 1933. 
Bacon, IDS. ....ccccccee 157,472 28,448 708,400 
SI MNS. wiwinine4n4oi00e 127,4 48,384 1,362,489 
Shoulders, Ibs. ........ mare 13,776 Zant 
Batter, CWE. cccccccces 4,135 8,267 7,633 
COE, BOG. cccecseeses 18,650 19,000 14,341 
Lard, steam, tierces ... 315 1,072 
Lard, refined, tons ... 4,204 4,486 1,198 

od 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS, 


Arrivals of continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom totaled 54,094 bales 
for the week ended February 15, 51,033 
bales the previous week and 70,380 at 
the same time a year ago. Prices of 
first quality product at Liverpool for 
the week ended February 15, with com- 
parisons, was quoted as shown in the 
following table: 

Feb. 15, Feb. 8, Feb. 16, 
1934. 1934. 1933. 


American green bellies. ..Nom. Nom. $ 6.78 
Danish green sides ....$21.84 21.55 9.11 
Canadian green sides.... 19.48 19.22 7.87 
American short cut 

green hams .......... 22.52 21.88 8.52 
American refined lard .. 7.06 6.64 5.98 


GERMAN LARD AND FAT QUOTAS. 


Establishment of a permit system 
applying to imported lard, fat-backs 
and tallow was announced by the Ger- 
man government last week. The new 
regulation was effective the morning of 
February 238. It was indicated that 
under this arrangement German im- 
porters will be required to secure per- 
mits before arranging for shipments 
of these products, with some sort of 
quota system against previous imports 


probable. 
od 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Top hogs at Berlin for the week 
ended February 15, 1934, were quoted 
at $15.06 against $14.91 the previous 
week and $7.46 at the same time a year 
ago. Lard in tierces at Hamburg was 
quoted at $13.11 for the week ended 
February 15, $12.04 the previous week 
and $10.86 a year ago. 


fe 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for the week ended Feb. 











24, 1934: 

Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Feb. 24, 1984........ CS 
Web. 37, IOBS. ...c4ce 1 eee 
Feb. 10, 1934........ 17,412 5,000 eases ; 
Ws Hh MB ccccess 16,688 50 3,72 

140,832 5,050 3,19 
Feb. 25, 1983........ 6,800 15 7,098 
PUR: 1B, WE cc ccoeus et <aenens 30 
58,737 1,075 24,017 


The National Provisionet 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES—Three packers 
moved a total of 70,000 hides this week, 
mostly Feb. take-off, at a half-cent de- 


cline. The movement ran mostly to 
Colorados and branded cows, with a 
scattering of native steers, butt branded 
steers and heavy native cows, and some 
extreme light native steers. After 
maintaining an easy appearance all 
week, the market is closing the week 
with a considerably firmer undertone, 
following the advance of 40@45 points 
on the Exchange, recovering a good 
part of the earlier loss. So far, the 
only result has been the movement of 
country extremes late this week at 9c, 
which figure was hardly obtainable 
earlier since this was the best bid dur- 
ing most of the week for packer light 
cows. 

The market opened the week rather 
dull, with buyers bidding a_half-cent 
down from last week on all descrip- 
tions. Local small packer association 
sold about 6,000 Feb. hides that basis 
late on the opening day, and three 
packers followed next day with about 
50,000 hides, running well to Colorados 
and branded cows, with a few butts, 
native steers and heavy native cows 
included, but no light native cows. Ex- 
treme light native steers were sold in 
a small way and this description ap- 
peared firm. Buyers reduced their bids 
to 9c on light cows, attempting to es- 
tablish a differential between these and 
native steers. 

On the following day about 20,000 
more hides were moved by the same 
three packers, mostly Colorados and 
branded cows; one packer has been 
standing aside for couple weeks. 

There has been a fairly good leather 
business recently but shoe manufactur- 
ers and tanners have been handicapped 
by strikes and threats of strikes, which 
has tended to slow up trading. 

Native steers sold at 9%4c, and ex- 
treme light native steers 944c. A few 
butt branded steers sold at 914c, while 
Colorados moved in a good way at 9c. 
On this basis, heavy Texas steers 
quoted 946c, light Texas 8'4c, and ex- 
treme light Texas steers 9c. 

Heavy native cows sold at 9c in a 
fair way. Buyers bidding 9c for light 
native cows, asking 91%4c. Branded 
cows sold in a good way at 9c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer sold 6,000 Jan. all-weights, 
production of outside plants, at the 
close of last week at 9%c for native 
steers and cows and 8%c for branded. 


Local small packer association late 
on the opening day of the week sold 
650 Colorados at 9c, 1,500 heavy native 
cows 9c, 2,000 light native cows 9%4e, 
and 2,000 branded cows 9c, all Feb. 
take-off, going to tanners; these prices 
a half-cent off from last week. 

In the Pacific Coast market there was 
Some trading at the close of last week, 
and further sales early this week at 
8e flat for big packer steers and cows; 
small packers sold at 8c for steers and 
(ee for cows, f.o.b. shipping points. 
Total sales about 60,000 hides, mostly 


Jan. take-off but includi 
«= 


Week ending March 3, 1934 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market quiet during 
most of the week. A late sale of 4,000 
LaPlatas was reported going to Russia 
at 71 paper pesos, equal to 12c, c.i.f. 
New York, as against 74% pesos or 
12% @12¥se paid last week. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Occasional sales 
of country hides reported, but trading 
in general greatly restricted due to in- 
ability of dealers to buy at interior 
points at prices low enough to operate 
at the prices tanners are willing to pay 
for selections. All-weights generally 
quoted 7@7%c, selected, delivered, for 
untrimmed hides. Heavy steers and 
cows very dull and 6%@6%c, nom. 
Buff reported sold at 7%4c, trimmed, 
and untrimmed quoted about 7c. Ex- 
tremes last reported sold at 94 @9éc, 
trimmed, but with best bid 9c for pack- 
er light cows some are quoting 8@8%c 
for untrimmed country extremes and 
84%2@8%c for trimmed. Bulls and glues 
4%4@4%c. All-weight branded 54%@ 
5%c, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last open trading on 
packer Dec.-Jan. calfskins was at 18c 
for preferred northern point heavies 
9/15-lb., and 14c for Jan. lights under 
914-lb., with River points offered at the 
time at 16c. 

Chicago city calfskins, 8/10-lb., last 
sold at 12c; car 10/15-lb. Detroit cities 
sold this week at 14c, steady with last 
week. Outside cities, 8/15-Ib., quoted 
around 13c, nom.; mixed cities and coun- 
tries about 12c, straight countries 9@ 
91%4c. Last sale of Chicago city light 
calf and deacons was at 85c in a good 
way. 

KIPSKINS — Last open trading in 
packer kipskins was at 138c for Jan. 
northern natives and 12c for southerns, 
with buyers’ ideas a cent lower and 
quoted in that range. 


Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
11%c, with over-weights at 10%4c. Out- 
side cities about 11@11%c; mixed cities 
and countries 9%@10c; straight coun- 
tries 812 @9c. 

Two packers sold 8,000 Feb. regular 
slunks late this week at 75c, or 5c 
advance. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 17 
@18c for full wools, short wools about 
12c, pieces and torn skins 7@8c. Offer- 
ings of packer shearlings still very 
light, due mainly to the recent long cold 
spell; last sales by one packer at 85c 
for No. 1’s, 70c for No. 2’s, and 55c for 
clips, while another packer is reported 
to have secured 5c more for the two 
lower grades. Small packer shearlings 
moving considerably under these prices, 
with buyers’ ideas generally 50@60c for 
No. 1’s, and 30@40c for No. 2’s. Pickled 
skins moved in a fairly good way last 
week at $3.75 per doz. straight run of 
packer lamb at Chicago and some kill- 
ers fairly well cleaned up to end of 
Feb. Packer wool pelts quotable $2.75 
@2.85 per cwt. live lamb. Outside small 
packer lamb pelts moving around $2.00, 
with small ones out. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES — No further ac- 
tivity reported on February hides, since 
the sales by two packers of Feb. pro- 
duction at 10c for native and butt 
branded steers and 9%c for Colorados, 


but market quotable nominally a half- 
cent lower, on a parity with western 
market. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market about 
unchanged early, when one packer sold 
1,500 of the 5-7’s at $1.25, steady with 
a sale at the close of last week; col- 
lectors’ 5-7’s last sold at $1.15. The 
7-9’s last sold at $1.50@1.70, and 9-12’s 
$2.30@2.40, as to packers’ and collec- 
tors’ calf, with packer 12/17 veal kips 
last moved at $2.70. 


a 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Feb. 24, 1984—Close: Mar. 
9.20b; June 10.75@10.80; Sept. 11.20 
sale; Dec. 11.65b; sales 26 lots. Closing 
10@15 points lower. 

Monday, Feb. 26, 1984—Close: Mar. 
8.90@9.00; June 10.60 sale; Sept. 11.00 
@11.15; Dec. 11.55 sale; sales 50 lots. 
——— 10@30 points lower than Satur- 

ay. 

Tuesday, Feb. 27, 1984—Close: Mar. 
8.75n; June 10.46@10.50; Sept. 11.00 
sale; Dec. 11.40n; sales 21 lots. Closing 
unchanged to 15 points lower. 

Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934—Close: 
Mar. 8.45n; June 10.20@10.30; Sept. 
10.70@10.80; Dec. 11.15@11.30; sales 28 
lets Closing 25@30 points lower. 

Thursday, Mar. 1, 1934—Close: Mar. 
8.45n; June 10.20@10.30; Sept. 10.70@ 
10.80; Dec. 11.25 sale; sales 14 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 10 points higher. 

Friday, Mar. 2, 1984 — Close: Mar. 
8.85n; June 10.60b; Sept. 11.15@11.20; 
Dec. 11.65 sale; sales 11 lots. Closing 
40@45 points higher. 


a 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Mar. 2, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 2. week. 1933. 

Spr. nat. 9%@10 10 10%, 4% 5 

Strs. ....- nm nm 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 9% gio é 44 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 9%4n 10 4% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Perr @ 9% 10 
Hvy. Col. strs. @9 9 


Ex-light Tex. 





OK. Asnacs @ 9 9% 
Brnd’d cows. ¢ 9 9% 
Hvy. nat. cows 9 9% 
Lt. nat. cows. @ 9% 10 4% 
Nat. bulls 64@ 6%4n 6%4n 
Brnd’d bulls. 6n 6n 
Calfskins ...14 18n 14 18 7 
Kips, nat....12 13 13 
Kips, ov-wt..11 12 12 7 
Kips, brnd’d. 9144@10 10 101%4n @ 
Slunks, reg..70 @75 70 75 374%44@40 


Slunks, hris..40 @b50 45 50 a 
Light native, butt branded and Oolorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 





Nat. all-wts.. @9% 9%4@10n 4 @ 4% 
Branded .... @ 8% 99 914n g 4 
Nat. bulls .. 6 @ 6%n 64n 3% 
Brnd’d bulls. 54@ 6n 6n 3 
Calfskins ...12 @l14 12 14 6 6%b 
> aes 11% 11% 6% 
Slunks, reg...55 60 55 60 35 
Slunks, hris..30 35 30 @3in @25 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... 64@ 6% g 64n 34%@ 3% 
Hvy. cows .. 64@ 6% 64n 34%@ 3% 
RES 7 @7™& T%@s8 4 @4% 
Extremes ... 8 @ 9n 9 9% 4%@ 4% 
BE cacdees 44%@ 4% 4 249 2% 
Calfskins ... @ 9 9 4% 
fae @ 8% 8% @ 4% 
Light calf ..50 @60n 50 60n 25 30n 
Deacons ....50 @60n 50 60n 25 30n 
Slunks, reg.. @20n 20n 10n 
Slunks, hris.. @10n 10n 5n 
Horsehides ..2.85@3.40 2.85@3.40 1.65@2.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 

We COS cc ceecceee. o665ee0n ° —eepesmae 
Sml. pkr. 

ambs ....1.85@2.00 a oso” 45 50 
Pkr. shearlgs. @85 80 @90 40 
Dry pelts ...17 @18 16%@17% 5%4@7 
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CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, Mar. 1, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Fed steers and yearlings strong 
to 25c higher. Late downturns on 
weighty bullocks erased good share 
of week’s upturn on steers, scaling 
1,200 lbs. upward. Strictly good and 
choice yearlings and all grades weighty 
steers show maximum upturn. General 
market closed weak although outlet still 
broad for strictly grainfed steers and 
yearlings scaling up to 1,500 Ibs. 
Week’s top, $7.50 on yearlings, numer- 
ous loads, $7.00@7.40; 1,447-lb. bul- 
locks, up to $7.00, medium weights, 
$7.25; bulk weighty steers, $5.25@6.25, 
big weights, $4.75@5.25; inbetween 
yearling heifers, weak to 25c lower. 
Better grades and common kinds 
steady. Cows 25c higher; bulls steady, 
and vealers 25@50c higher, latter class 
closing at $6.50@7.50, few $8.00. Short- 
feds predominated in steer and heifer 
run and most cows ran to cutter and 
common fat offerings. Strictly good 
cows sold up to $4.00. Yearling heifers 
to $6.50, mixed steers and heifers to 
$7.00. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Light and medium weights 5@10c high- 
er, heavies 10@20c lower, light lights 
and pigs 25@50c down, packing sows 
30@40c off. Week’s top $4.95, highest 
since October, closing peak $4.70. Late 
bulk 180 to 240 lbs., $4.50@4.70; 250 to 
300 Ibs., $4.85@4.50. Big weights down 
to $4.15 and below; 160 to 180 lbs., un- 
evenly $4.00@4.60; most light lights 
eligible to $3.50@4.00; good pigs $2.50 
@3.00; packing sows $3.50@3.90. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Fat lambs 35@40c higher; sheep 
steady; reduced local and aggregate 
numbers principal factor in lamb ad- 
vances. Fat lamb top reached late at 
$10.15, highest since June, 1931, also 
highest for this season in four years. 
Closing bulk $10.00@10.15; week’s bulk 
$9.75@10.15; clipped lambs $8.25@8.50, 
a few fall shorns $9.00. Lamb-weight 
yearling wethers $9.50, also a new high. 


—--—%e-—--- 
KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., Mar. 1, 1934. 


CATTLE—Demand was rather broad 
for fed steers scaling 1,150 lbs. and 
above, and most of this class are 25@ 






Live Stock Markets 


40c higher than last Friday, while gen- 
eral weight steers and yearlings are 
strong to 25c higher. Week’s top 
reached $7.00 on choice 994- and 1,128- 
lb. yearlings, while choice 1,490-lb. fed 
steers brought $5.50. Most of the fed 
offerings cleared from $4.50@6.25. Fed 
heifers and mixed yearlings closed 
steady to weak, with the demand lim- 
ited. Slaughter cows are mostly 25c 
higher, and bulls are strong to 15c 
higher. Vealers opened the week high- 
er but closed about steady; late top, 
$6.50. 

HOGS—tTrade in hogs was extremely 
uneven during the week. Values were 
substantially higher on Monday under 
limited supply, but on later days con- 
siderable weakness developed and the 
early advance was more than erased. 
Thursday’s market was very dull and 
sharply lower, which left final values 
around 25c lower than last Friday with 
some of the under weights off more. 
On Monday, top reached $4.75, highest 
since early October. At close a similar 
kind had to sell at $4.15. Packing sows 
ruled 15@25c off, with late bulk at $3.50 
@3.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices advanced 
fully 25c over last Friday. On the 
mid-week session choice fed lambs 
scored $10.00, highest in nearly four 
years. At close, however, most more 
desirable fed lots cleared from $9.65@ 
9.85. Small lots of natives ranged from 
$9.65 down, and fresh shorn offerings 
cashed at $7.75@8.25. Mature sheep 
held steady; best fat ewes, $5.25. 


~—e-—-— 
ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 1, 1934. 

CATTLE—Light receipts influenced 
considerable irregularity in cattle prices 
the current week. Compared with last 
Friday: Medium weight and heavy 
steers, 25@40c higher; light weight and 
low priced steers, steady to 25c higher; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, barely 
steady; cowstuff, unchanged; bulls, 15 
@25c higher; vealers, 50c higher. 
Steers averaging 1,106 lbs. scored a top 
of $6.75; best yearling steers, $6.50; 
bulk of steer sales, $4.75@5.75; top 
mixed yearlings registered $6.25; 
straight heifers, $6.00; bulk of good 
and choice mixed yearlings and heifers, 
$5.50@5.85; medium fleshed kinds, $4.25 
@5.00. Most beef cows sold at $3.00 
@3.50; top, $4.25; low cutters, largely 
$1.50@2.00. Sausage bulls closed period 
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at a top of $3.40 after reaching a high 
of $3.60 during week. Late top on 
vealers was $7.25, compared with $7.75 
earlier. 

HOGS—Porker values reached ag 
$5.00 top on Monday, highest since last 
October, but reacted to finish 10@25¢ 
lower than last Friday. Bulk of hogs 
sold Thursday at $4.40@4.60; top 
$4.65; packing sows, $3.40@3.65. ; 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced a quar. 
ter during the period and reached the 
highest levels since early in June, 193], 
Other classes were unchanged. Fat 
lambs bulked at $9.50@10.00, later 
price packer top, although shippers and 
small killers paid up to $10.25. Clipped 
lambs earned $7.75@8.60; clipped year- 
lings, $7.50@7.75; slaughter ewes, $4.50 
@5.25. 


~ fe 
OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 





Omaha, Neb., Mar. 1, 1934. 


CATTLE—A strong undertone fea- 
tured the market on fed steers and 
yearlings during the week, and with a 
free movement to shippers prices im- 
proved over Friday of last week, 
Weighty steers and medium weights 
gained fully 25c, with instances 25@ 
50c higher. Yearlings and light steers 
are strong to 25c higher. Heifers held 
steady and cows advanced fully 25c. 
Bulls are about steady, and vealers 
strong. Choice 1,614-lb. steers sold at 
$5.40; 1,313-lb. averages, $6.50; 1,155- 
lb. weights, $6.75, the week’s top price. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, general hog market 30@40c lower. 
Extreme top Thursday, $4.40, with the 
following bulks: 200 to 325 lbs., $3.85@ 
4.35; 160 to 190 lbs., $3.75@4.10; 140 
to 160 lbs., $3.25@3.75; pigs, $2.00@ 
3.25; sows, $3.50@385. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices continued up 
and reached a new high level for the 
season. Compared with Friday, lamb 
and yearling prices fully 25c higher; 
matured sheep, strong. Thursday’s fed 
wooled lambs sold $9.25@9.75; top, 
$9.90; fed clipped lambs, $7.85@8.25; 
fall shorn lambs up to $8.75; fed year- 
lings up to $8.25; good and choice ewes, 
$4.00@5.60. 
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SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 1, 1934. 
CATTLE—Reliable demands through- 
out week brought mostly 25c higher 
slaughter steer and yearling values. 
Choice long yearlings topped at $7.00, 
highest in 15 months. Medium weight 
beeves sold up to $6.35, and heavy bul- 
locks reached $6.00. Most grainfeds 
turned at $4.75@5.75. Heifer prices 
remained steady, but beef cows sco: 
25@50c advance. Good heifers went at 
$5.00@5.50; most beef cows, $3.00@ 
3.75. Low cutters and cutters bulked at 
$1.85@2.75. Bulls gained 25c, and me 
dium grades reached $3.00 freely. Veal 
ers found a firm market; choice, $5.50. 
HOGS—Sharp price fluctuations fea 
tured outlet for moderate receipts. 
Under a weaker trend to provision 
trade, hog prices worked lower 
compared with last Friday showed 2 
@30c decline. Thursday’s practical top 
held at $4.15, while bulk of 170- to 325 
Ib. weights ranged $3.85@4.05. Big 
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weight butchers sold down to $3.70; 
most 140- to 160-lb. light lights, $3.25 
@3.85; packing sows, mainly $3.50@ 
3.60. 

SHEEP—Smaller receipts and a fair- 
ly broad demand brought about an ad- 
vance of 15@25c on lambs as compared 
with last Friday. The week’s top of 
$9.90 produced a new high, with late 
bulk better grade lambs marked $9.60 
@9.85. A few fall shorn cashed at 
$8.75, while others recently shorn 
brought $7.85. Supply of yearlings 
was scarce; best quoted to $8.50. Fat 
ewes were fully steady; one load fed 
westerns at $5.60; other odd lots, $5.00 
@5.50. 
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ST. JOSEPH 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 1, 1934. 


CATTLE—Medium weight and heavy 
steers are 25@50c higher for the week 
with lighter steers strong to 25c high- 
er. Yearlings, including heifers, fin- 
ished barely steady with last week’s 
close. Top steers sold at $6.50, scaling 
947 and 1,114 lbs. No strictly choice 
long yearlings offered; choice 1,339-lb. 
steers, $6.10; 1,447 lbs., $5.35, both new 
highs for steers of these weights; bulk 
fed steers and yearlings, $5.00@6.00, 
several loads $6.15@6.25; some plain 
yearlings, down to $4.00; choice 704-lb. 
heifers, $6.00; bulk heifers, $4.25@ 
5.75. Cows sold fully 25c higher; bulls, 
15@25e higher; vealers and calves, 
strong to 50c higher. Sorts and qual- 
ity considered. Bulk beef cows, $3.00@ 
3.75, few $4.00; cutter grades, $2.00@ 
2.75; bulls, $2.75@3.00; top vealers, 
$7.00. x 

HOGS—Following Monday’s sharply 
higher market, hog prices have de- 
cilned sharply in three days, today’s 
trading being fully 60c below Monday 
on butcher hogs and 25@35c lower than 
last Friday. Sows were mostly 10c un- 
der Friday. Top hogs today brought 
$4.15; bulk good and choice offerings, 
150 to 350 lbs., $4.00@4.15; medium 
and poorly finished light hogs, $3.25@ 
400; good pigs, $3.00@3.75; sows, 
largely $3.50@3.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs prices reached a 
new season peak of $10.00 at mid-week 
but were set back mostly 10 and 15c 
today; top wooled lambs, $9.85. Mar- 
ket was very slow, with most offerings 
bid 25¢ lower and unsold at a late 
hour. Prices are 25@35c higher for the 
week on lambs; aged sheep, steady. ! 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., March 1, 1934. 

CATTLE—Steers and yearlings ruled 
steady to 25c higher, mostly 10@15c 
higher compared with Friday of last 
week. Steers with better finish showed 
the upturn, but plainer grade yearlings 
predominated. She stock and bulls 
were steady to strong, vealers mostly 
steady to occasionally 50c lower. Com- 
mon and medium yearlings turned 
around $4.00@5.50, a good kind up to 
$6.00. Mediumweight fed steers earned 
$4.25@5.50, choice offerings $6.00@ 
6.50. Good to choice heavy steers 
brought $4.50@5.50. Heifers topped at 
$6.10, bulk $3.25@5.25. Most cows were 
lower grades at $2.00@2.75, best up to 
$3.75. Bulls sold up to $3.00. Prac- 
tical vealer top was $6.50. 

HOGS—Hog prices advanced early 
this week to a new high point for the 
year to date, then dropped back to the 
lowest basis since early in the month. 
At present better 170- to 280-lb. weights 
are selling at $4.10@4.20, medium to 
good grades $3.75@4.15, better 280 to 
350 Ibs., $3.90@4.10, desirable 150 to 
170 Ibs., $3.75@4.20, most 130 to 150 
lbs., $3.25@375. slaughter pigs largely 
$2.75@3.00, packing sows $3.20@3.65. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs are 25@ 
50c higher than a week ago, and the 
highest since August, 1930. Today 
good to choice fed lambs sold at $9.65@ 
9.75, fat natives largely $9.50, medium 
natives $8.00@8.75. Fat native ewes 
earned $3.50@5.00. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 24, 1934: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 24......195,000 567,000 247,000 
Previous week ..........200,000 511,000 272,000 
EEO Rye 158,000 498,000 327,000 
SE sackhednssdeeukengeurn 169,000 656,000 363,000 
er here. 160,000 646,000 366,000 
aes ee Serre 196,000 657,000 321,000 
ST victsnikanessaun cent 167,000 683,000 288,000 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Le re ee 494,000 
SEE WOE 86s cnevnseeckeensveeusekegan 448,000 
BED Sivknaweeesedceeeeyseeweeae a eneeehnd 420,000 
EE (yo:0'h v's 6470: 058 eihkcar 4 Wasi bape wie rere elec aera 
BEE 4-ear:eiei¥ tain o-oo q/:ed ie this aiele «caygaceiemeehn-e-a 
SY Wisco sep ew. Cha aAeS tdianed REDE DReeEe 578,000 
| eT OTe TTT Te TC 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb, 24.....154,000 445,000 190,000 
Previous week .......... 160,000 390,000 201,000 
ee eae. 123,000 366,000 238,000 
MEE ba tvs bv wewesanionwered 132,000 501,000 261.000 
SE ¥ocrs Ce nnan an eee eeu 123,000 514,000 279,000 
ET, le GG iarald wieanactiaceetene 150,000 527,000 248,000 
ED Rs siee tues vn ceicmemesed 128,000 516,000 208,000 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
‘conomics, 


Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 1, 1934. 


Hog trading this week at 22 concen- 
tration points and 7 packing plants in 
Iowa and Minnesota was very uneven. 
The sharp price advance gained Mon- 
day was more than lost by mid-week, 
but was partially regained Thursday. 
Current prices on butcher hogs are 
mostly 5c lower compared with last 
week’s close, but light lights are off 
more; late bulk good to choice 180 to 
260 lIbs., $4.00@4.30, a few at $4.35; 
270 to 300 lbs., mostly $3.90@4.20; a 
few short haul big weights, under $3.75; 
better grade light lights, $3.15@4.00; 
most packing sows, $3.25@3.70. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for the week ended Mar. 
1, were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
ae eS rrr rac 23,700 35,400 
SS eS re 28,900 29,600 
a eer 55,500 59,200 
Are 19,200 14,200 
| i See 25,300 23,700 
Tiare., MAVOR 1... cvccccevcees 16,100 31,300 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week Feb. 22: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 22. week. 1933. 








ER oc uinn'c a6 taieaawnes $ 6.50 $ 6.50 $ 4.75 
Oe ee 6.00 .00 4.75 
Winnipeg ....cccccccces 5.25 5.25 3.50 
ee oe 4.75 4.15 3.35 
Ee ee 4.50 4.50 3.75 
Prince Albert .......... 4.00 3.75 pela 
Moose JQw .....ccceeee 4.50 5.00 3.25 
a ee fe re 4.50 4.00 3.15 
Oe i $10.00 $ 7.75 
Montreal ....... ene 5 8.50 7.00 
Winnipeg ....... 8.00 6.00 
Se 5.00 4.50 
Edmonton ....... 5.00 5.00 
Prince Albert ... eee oes «sae 
Oe Ae er 5.50 5.50 
a eee 5.00 5.25 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
WED vic coccctecssens $10.25 $10.00 $ 4.40 
rer 10.25 9.75 4.50 
EE Seccctweessees 9.50 9.10 3.60 
I is cesar antennae 9.15 8.60 3.25 
eee 9.40 9.00 3.20 
Prince Albert .......... 9.20 9.80 — 
BENG: BOW cv icccscveces 9.25 8.85 3.35 
EN 656.0660 Mebane 9.20 8.80 3.30 
GOOD LAMBS. 
I ois or eecaise ibn $ 8.00 $ 8.25 $ 6.50 
0 eee rs 6.00 6.00 5.00 
eer. 6.75 6.75 5.00 
eee 6.00 6.00 4.00 
NN ee 6.00 6.00 4.25 
Prince Albert ... edeo. ae aaa eee 
PE SE ws.ccmbaceewe 6.00 5.50 4.25 
DOERAGOOR: 26s cccccccsecs re 5.00 4.00 








H. L. SPARKS 


Hogs = Sheep = Calves = Cattle 


National Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 





& CO. 





HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 














Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. a a Pee ae 
Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 Phone East 21 Phone Lincoln 3007 l 














Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


L. H. 














Week ending March 3, 1934 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


McecMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, March 1, 1934, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily h a and roast- CHICAGO. 
ing pigs exclu 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch 


(160-180 lbs.) gd-ch 


Ibs. 8s.) gd-c 
275- 500 ibs. ) med-ch. 
lbs.) good 
lbs.) good 
lbs.) good 


hn 
S) 
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Renee 
SRRRAS 

oe 
uo 


S& 
ADS 
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SSKaas 


B29 28 G9 00 oe 1 ihe ate a 
Ett 5 oe, 
i] c—) 
@SOH) 


AK 


E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


4.20 
@ 4.20 
4.20 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1934. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
‘ 3,000 
3800 
2,000 
100 
2,000 
10 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 100 
Milwaukee eves 400 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 


F, 
Se: 


NEN SENSED wise 
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Cp PR O-10 «1 
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(100-130 lbs.) gd-ch.. 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (Pigs excl.) re 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


Ta) 
ro 
= 


Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


Sreoco coco socom hh ham 


So $9 99 29 0 G0 ye a oe a 
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BR 


“300 
100 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
Chicago 


SSSSSeF 


6.60@ 

5.85@ 6. 
5.00@ | 
3.75@ & 


7.00@ i. 50 
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Din 
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STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 

7.00@ 7. 50 
6.25@ 7.00 
5.00@ 6. 


Medium 5 
4.00@ 5.25 


Common 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
Choice 


6. 50@ 7.35 
Good 


5.25@ 6.50 
+ 75@ 6.00 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 

Choice 


HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
,' choice 
pe 
Common 

COWS: 


RAPS 
See 


ipl to 
toto te 


o- 
Cunt 


BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
Good-choice 
Cul-med. 

VEALERS (MILK-FED) : 
Good-choice 5.50@ 8.00 
Medium 5.50@ 6.50 
Cul-med. ; .50 

CALVES (350-500 LBS.) : 
Good-choice 
Cul-med. 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

LAMBS: 


(90 lbs. 
Com-med. 


ou 


3.25@ 3. 
2.60@ 3. 


4.00@ 5.50 
3.00@ 4.00 


9.25@10.25 
.50@ 9. 
8.50@10.15 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

(90-110 lbs.) gd-ch 7.00@ 9.2: 
Medium 5.75@ 7.25 
EWES: 

(90-120 lbs.) gd-ch 

(120-150 lbs.) gd-ch 

(All weights) com-med 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 16 
centers for the week ended February 24, 1934. 

CATTLE. 
Week 
— 


Cor. 
week, 
1933. 
23,929 
18,554 
15,220 
10,899 


Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 


SERBSSRENE 


29 20 HP GO bet bet 9 Jed ON 


oo 

toe 
ss 
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iS 
ss 
@ 
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Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 13,751 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 8,543 
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Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


13,053 
41 


Total 


Chicago 


East St. Louis 
St. Joseph ... 

Sioux City 

Wichita ° 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 


ainda 


14,649 
5,715 
23,210 
6,243 


18,754 
7,759 
24,196 
8,415 


429,688 432,439 


48,937 67,015 
26,974 ,7 
33,056 19, 781 
3,640 7,061 
21,948 20,118 
18,322 
1,354 


5,689 
13,522 
715 


261,168 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at 


markets for week ended Feb. 24, 


Cattle. 
Jersey City 
Central Union 
New 


5 068 

606 
ry 282 
‘11, 956 


13,497 
12,776 


Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago 


Calves. 


York 
1934: 


Sheep. 
33,595 


469 
3,486 


New 


Hogs. 

4,590 
12,019 
16,609 


15,224 
15,196 


Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. 

St. 
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Fort Worth 
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Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 
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TUESDAY, 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


FEBRUARY 2 
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Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 


hh 


Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


ip oO 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1934, 
Chicago 22,000 
Kansas 4,500 
13,000 
13,500 

6,500 


8,500 
800 


St. Joseph 
Sicux City 

Oe, Be sce 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Leuisville 
Wichita 


ssueeeeee 
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Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 
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Milwaukee 
Denver .. 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. 

St. Joseph 


seessueesseees | 


Fort Worth 
Denver 
Wichita 


Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Oklahoma City 
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cattle 
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27,58: 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
enters for the week ending Saturday, 
og 1934, with comparisons, are reporte 


February 
d to THE 


ae Ses, ae aaa eee. ey 539 

















) 3,000 NATION AL PROVISIONER as follows: 
—.. CHICAGO. 
) "100 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
» 3 ~ rr 6,156 8,758 11,580 
‘ ogy ipegtbpbenness 5,677 2,333 13,623 
4 500 Morris & CO. ..-.-s5+-- 1,973 2,871 
10 RE Se OR, co ccs~s-- 5,344 7,108 1,765 
4 Ango-Amer, Prov. Co..... 1,040 306 eee 
> 11,509 G. H. Hammond Co. .... 2,618 1,796 
) Libby, McNeill & Libby. ‘570 rae sain 
2 Shippers ....e-eeeeeeeeee 11,677 29,254 10,668 
, 2 MG ook occ -ara ene 6,369 37,030 4,781 
; 100 Brennan Pkg. Co., 4,485 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
) 10 Co., 1,662 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 1,273 hogs; 
D 1% Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,797 hogs; Agar 
) = Pkg. Co., 4,355 hogs. 
Total: 42,494 cattle, 8,028 calves, 103,157 hogs, 
L. 50,296 sheep. 
5 Not including 1,782 cattle, 1,417 calves, 45,161 
; rt an i ar 15,059 sheep bought direct 
; can KANSAS CITY. 
a Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
D 
> Sue Armour and Co..... 2,965 806 7,310 3,952 
D hy Pkg. Co..... 3,795 1,039 3,487 7,084 
5,500 Cudahy . 
D 1,000 Morris & Co....... 2,683 921 612 2,483 
D 300 Swift & Co......... 3,381 1,056 8, 6,546 
0 5,500 Wilson & Co....... 240 1,099 3,852 5,308 
4 600 Independent Pkg. Co. .... owns 347 cece 
D 400 GE $2000<+5 000s 4,832 153 2,843 1,685 
) scceieciigee :ipiereeneees 
0 ro MN ccwccuensans 20,896 5,074 27,135 27,0090 
> a OMAHA. 
0 1,000 Cattle and 
0 200 Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
vu lew Armour and Co......... 6,062 23,371 6,603 
4 Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,218 16,496 10,127 
‘ Dold Pkg. Co.......+++- 929 8,876 cone 
0 11,00 Morris & CO.........06-- 1,898 1,045 2,899 
0. 6,000 Swlkt & CO... ocvcccceccs 5,323 32 pond — 
0 11,500 OtherB ..ccccecccsecceecs eee 
D =, 800 Eagle Pkg. Co., 12 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
0 5,000 Co., 37 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 42 cattle; 
0 3,500 Omaha Pkg. Co., oF soe: J. = Some SS 
0 1,200 pattle; So. Omaha g. Co., 62 cattle; ncoln 
U 300 Pkg. Co., 330 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 16 cattle; 
4 2 Sinclair Pkg. Co., 184 cattle; Wilson & Co., 1,095 
4,400 cattle. 
; 300 Total: 20,351 cattle and calves; 85,884 hogs; 
~ 27,582 sheep. 
U 1,500 
0 10 EAST ST. LOUIS. 
- bo Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
0 400 Armour of Co... 1,927 1,559 6,084 2,779 
0 lw Swift & Co......... 2,851 3,019 4,376 1,882 
0 1” Morris & Co........ 1,158 1,216 oeee oece 
cae a a Co.... 1,267 50 Pe 95 
934. e “  Saen aon ee: “ ony 
Krey Pkg. Co. eace ree eee 
0 7,000 Shippers ..... - 1,819 2,860 18,525 2,148 
: c= Others . 2,545 224 11,664 43) 
0 1,800 _ eee 11,567 8,928 51,021 7,334 
0 2,500 Not including 2,078 cattle, 2,460 calves, 28,061 
0 3,500 
0 1'200 hogs and 984 sheep bought direct. 
: = ST. LOUIS. 
0 6,200 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
0 10 Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 92 1 6585 we 
0 500 po Ay aries e ‘ts cone b 117 
0 500 clede g. Ce... 8 14 eoce 
0 200 Belesot Pkg. Co..... 8 aes 6 13 
0 200 Sokolik Pkg. Co. 29 33 coe 117 
0 300 Glazer Pkg. Co...... 8 45 «ene 7 
0 500 SEE scececeecese en 130 820 317 
4 = GED vesccessccees 230 64 155 12 
: MES cceknie sive 425 287 2,730 583 
: ST. JOSEPH. 
- ue Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
0 10,000 Swift & Co........ 3,151 904 18,634 10,815 
0 1.000 Armour and Co..... 3,292 940 16,656 5,918 
0 5500 SE Six'piaesaaatone 1,310 33 672 672 
0 4,500 ” ae 
y ee 7,753 1,877 35,962 17,405 
0 1,00 , ws ’ ° 
: = SIOUX CITY. 
0 12,300 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
” bi) Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,497 253 22,0387 5,853 
0 500 Armour and Co..... 3,438 188 20,794 65,213 
0 1,300 Swift & Co........ 2,796 203 13,307 4,367 
0 aa Shippers Sass Sasa 1,584 18 1,247 1,415 
0 | editeeeeees " __ 35 wane 
“4 4 NT “11,493 ,493 675 63,420 16,848 
0 200 OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
iemeue eee Oo..... 1,837 643 = 2,631 188 
0 1.8 Othes a ee — = <= 273 
» 300m Others ............, sess 
0 10,00 3 
4 A DHE 02.0000. 3,911 1,389 5,654 461 
0 3,500 Not including 2,889 hogs bought direct 
0 DENVER. 
0 10,800 es Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
0 om Suite eee 764 140 1, 10,756 
0 "300 a and Co..... 756 180 1,155 11,505 
0 4 _ Sreeientiats: 524 162 2,167 9,499 
1,00 — 
0 10 ne 3,044 482 4,410 31,760 
visionet Week ending March 3, 1934 

















WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy “4 kg. Co.... 973 667 1,909 2,595 

ld Pkg. Co.:..... 610 120) =1,377 60 
Wichita *. B. Co.. 18 yy aes ee 
Dunn-Ostertag Co. .. 93 — ye 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 93 are 450 e 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 73 asin 127 oo 

ee a 1,860 787 3,863 2,655 

Not including 3,823 hogs bought direct. 

ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co..... 3, 4,385 10,244 5,063 

Cudahy Pkg. Co 411 1,768 Saiki ee 

Swift & ews sine 5,037 6,544 15,648 6,222 

United Pkg. Co.... 3,166 140 preee 

Ee Sa ie 1,280 15 u, 231 2,103 

WE, Senecectinel 11,978 12,852 37,123 13,388 

MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,494 7,746 6,498 556 
Swift & Co. 

Harrisburg’ inca: wee ‘awe 179 
C.. m &. Ca. wz. 52 eee meee 
Omaha Pkg. Co., Chi. 217 
Bimbler, Harrison, 

peieene sees er eens 574 
The Layton  — oan eats 555 
R. Gumz & Co..... 90 ube 22 
Armour and Co.,Mil. 303 3,798 
Armour & Co., Chi. 168 ik 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 20 
F. 8. B. OC. P. P. Co. 71 
Tr. & & 6. 

Armour and Co.. 500 ere wis 
ee 236 19 16 3 
GEE Wietcusscuneun 550 438 47 142 

aero ere 4,301 12,001 9, 891 701 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Kingan & Co....... 1,962 897 * 353 = 2,047 

Armour and Co..... 462 59 142 deve 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 10 Sees 134s 
Brown Bros... ...... 79 24 159 
Stumpf Bros. ..... mane een 108 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 91 weelecs 147 
Indiana Prov. Co... 32 14 195 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 38 ee 368 

Maass-Hartman Co.. 31 8 abe eT 

Art Wabnitz ...... 3 63 ia 27 

SE, | aitrsasowue 2,106 1,805 14,618 3,701 
| 851 69 302 

po reer 5,665 2,939 28, 635 5 5,974 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 

S. W. Gall’s Sons. .... 11 ae 67 

Tdeal Pkg. Co...... 8 oie 369 re 
BE. Kahn’s Sons Co. 945 166 «4.194 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 179 89 1,809 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co. 3 nae 267 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 15 1,919 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 133 117 ane 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 12 2,389 


ae MO eo shee 
74 2,988 137 
477 308 170 
Veeder swale 2,871 1,687 
Not including 1,014 cattle, 70 
hogs and 518 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


John F. wr > : 
Shippers ° 
Others 








14,782 
calves, 





1,204 
2,810 

























for week ended February 24, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 
CATTLBE. 
Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
Feb. 24. week 1933. 
NN iso anu enineenuceus 42,494 46,373 35,407 
Kansas City 20,896 21,650 18,554 
Cmaha os 20,351 906 14,427 
East St. Lou 11,567 11,358 8,915 
St. Louis ... 425 32’ wens 
St. Joseph 7,753 8,456 5,471 
Sioux City 11,493 11,707 7,990 
Oklahoma. Cit 3,911 y 3,446 
Wichita 1,860 2,152 1,657 
inoue 3,044 2,212 2,442 
St. Paul .. 11,97 11,702 10,938 
ED co cccnwepsiewwes 4,301 4,169 3,396 
ee 5,665 4,764 4,114 
WEEE 60-00 00seneeees 2,871 3,007 2,574 
BOE ccccccctccccccves 148,609 154,227 119,311 
HOGS. 
I as'dve-wssanleaeeamae 103,157 102,767 47,702 
Kansas City ..... . 27,135 20,650 20,458 
eer 85,884 67,458 23,384 
East St 51,021 49,0389 51,082 
St. Louis ..... 2,730 2,967 ieee 
St. Joseph 35,962 24,381 26,552 
Sioux Cit 63,420 3,941 42,252 
Oklahoma City 5,65: 4,565 8,885 
Wichita 3,863 3,035 6,880 
Denver 4,410 5,715 3,95 
St. Paul 37,123 35, 40,470 
Milwaukee 9,891 426 8,467 
Indianapolis . 28,635 32,576 22,881 
CNENE vctecvacwceses 14,782 13,828 15,295 
WER . Kahiwsncpereovees 473,667 413,196 318,259 








CORED nccceccvecescovece 49,381 87,605 
Kansas City 26,974 32,767 
EE ce canens 29,557 18,010 
East St. Louis 5,005 , 
St. Louis 1,616 oes 
St. Joseph 25,573 21,443 
Sioux Cit 21,716 14,760 
Oklahoma City 355 1,615 
Wichita 1,354 2,710 
Denver ... 24,661 21,351 
St. Paul 11,720 17,210 
Milwaukee 678 715 
Indianapolis . 5,974 8,097 5,519 
Cincinnati ..... 1,204 1,324 2,113 
WD Scevensusseetewns 203,200 208,011 234,877 
~~ ge 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
































RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 19....12,585 1,698 39,552 16,029 
Tues., Feb. 20.... 9,865 2,226 27,619 13,036 
Wed., Feb. 21...13,137 1,751 27,641 8,817 
Thurs., Feb. 22.. 7,070 y 25,322 11,011 
Fri., Feb. 23..... 2,810 926 21,189 9,221 
Sat., Feb. 24..... 300 100 9,000 3, 
Total this year. .45,767 9,267 150,323 61,114 
Previous week 49,128 10,352 145,719 55,692 
TORE GOS ccccces 35,7 5,435 2, 82,579 
Two years ago. .40,187 9,729 163,122 77,291 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 19.... 3,464 181 7,913 2,289 
Tues., Feb. 20... 2,422 181 5,700 2,828 
Wed., Feb. 21 3,197 3,563 265 
Thurs., Feb. 22.. 1,250 182 4,212 3,010 
Fri., Feb. 28..... 964 2 5,629 1,587 
Sat., Feb. 24..... 100 500 
Total this week. .11,397 635 30,017 10,479 
Previous week ..13,038 884 28,330 12,237 
Bc cccewien 11,762 390 19, 228 32,136 
Two years ago...13,120 836 29; 449 24,328 
Total receipts for month and year to Feb. 24, 
with comparisons 
—February.— ——-Year. 
1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 
he 148,023 115,835 362,358 275,156 
CE « <vcvae 32,881 23,424 76, 53,600 
SE. ac cca 460,403 4715566 1,370,906 1,157,420 
OEE - stiswen 191,183 290,715 483,755 660,981 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Feb. 24.$ 5.50 $445 $4.50 § 9.30 
Previous week ...... 5.60 4.50 4.35 9.45 
ie pene aawakwesee 4.70 3.40 2.30 5.35 
Sve eseseeesiocc 6.35 3.95 2.75 6.10 
EE Ae pe 8.10 7.00 3.75 7.95 
amen sweets 12.50 10.80 5.25 11.00 
irs: Sa—mens 12.00 10.45 7.25 16.20 
- 1929-1933 -.$ 8.75 $7.10 $ 4.25 $ 9.30 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
*Week ended Feb. 24.... 34,400 120,300 50,600 
Previous week .......... 6,090 117,389 43,455 
[ ae a 24,001 103,611 50,443 
DE <GAncawavivus encoun 27,067 133, 52,963 
See re 21,014 143,07 58,783 
BE op sia\diw em av eeiieene san 28,928 105,780 44,977 
BEE <étsnvessneewserseaia 32) 014 119,135 40,620 
*Saturday, Feb. 24, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 














Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg 

*Week ended Feb. 24.150,300 226 $4.75 $ 4.45 
Previous week -145,719 223 4.85 50 
1933 -122,839 235 3.70 3.40 
1932 163,122 232 4.35 3.95 
1931 176,295 7.65 7.00 
1930 157,078 232 11.60 10.80 
ee 172,114 228 10.95 10.45 

Av. 1929-1933 ...... 158,300 232 $ 7.65 $ 7.10 





*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Feb. 24, 1934, estimated 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


s slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 23, 1934, with com- 


parisons: 

Week ended Feb. 23........... eeeeeeceee 130,986 
BPEGVISES WOOK occcccccccccccecevecces eoee 99, 
We GOW secscescccsecveveversesweesens - 112,732 
THE dénceerccecccusecanvessqucevesssasse -158,282 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
March 1, 1934, were as follows: 








Week 
ended, Prev. 
Mar. 1. week. 
Packers YUPCRABES .occccccccvese 64,075 77,183 
Divect to PACKETS ....cccccsccacs 52,003 51,145 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 23,784 25,595 
MEE iccuaaceanss seaeaiosaneesee 139,952 153,923 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


R. A. Rath, secretary, Rath Packing 
Co., spent some time in Chicago this 
week. 


T. W. Taliaferro, president, Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, has been 
a recent visitor in the city. 


J. T. McMillan, president, J. T. Me+ 
Millan Co., St. Paul, Minn., was a vis- 
itor in Chicago during the past week. 


L. B. Dodd, beef sales department, 
Armour and Company, recently re- 
turned from an extended business trip 
through the East. 


Arnold C. Schueren, president, the 
Vaughan Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Schueren have returned from a visit of 
several weeks to the Florida coast. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 22,597 cattle, 5,024 
calves, 49,673 hogs, 22,368 sheep. 

Isaac Powers, vice president, Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
is reported to be recovering from a 
recent operation at St. Mary’s hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Norman J. Allbright, of the All- 
bright-Nell Company, has returned 
from a visit to Florida, and president 
W. J. Allbright has been persuaded to 
replace him among the Florida vaca- 
tionists. 


R. D. McKee, of the provision de- 
partment of Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
has been made general sales manager 
at Los Angeles, Calif., succeeding F. P. 
Fagen, who returns to the Chicago 
branch house territory. 


A. L. Disbrow, provision department, 
Armour and Company, has just re- 
turned to Chicago after spending a 
well-earned vacation in Florida. His 
many friends are eager to learn of his 
success in deep sea fishing. 

Allen McKenzie, chief engineer of 
Wilson & Co., returned last week from 
a vacation on the Florida coast, where 
he enjoyed many of its attractions in 
company with comptroller W. D. Hoff- 
man and general manager H. L. Skell- 
inger of the New York plant. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 24, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Feb. 24. week. week, '33. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..18,688,000 21,109,000 16,149,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...42,726,000 46,417,000 36,213,000 
Lard, Ibs. ........ 2,859,000 5,570,000 7,751,000 


An active organization of young 
executives and would-be executives of 
Wilson & Co. known as the Sweagles 
(named after Drs. Swaim and Eagle) 
has recently elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Chairman, 
P. H. Tuttle; vice chairman, R. De- 
Vries; secretary and treasurer, W. 
Carter; advisors, E. W. Yanke, Charles 
Todt. This group meets monthly to 
discuss all phases of meat packing ac- 
tivities. 
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WILSON & CO. HAS NEW HEAD. 


At its monthly meeting on February 
27 the board of directors of Wilson & 
Co. elected Thomas E. Wilson as chair- 
man of the board of the company, and 
elevated vice president Edward F. 
Wilson to the presidency. No other 
changes were made in the official ros- 
ter. 

Thomas E. Wilson does not intend to 
relinquish any of his responsibilities 
with the company, but will delegate 
many of the executive duties to the new 
president, his son, who from the day 
he left college has been in training for 
responsible leadership in the company 
his father established under the name 
of Wilson & Co. in 1916. 

The record of the senior Wilson in 
the industry hardly needs repeating. 


IN HIS 


FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS. 
Edward Foss Wilson, elected president 


of Wilson & Co., succeeding his father, 
Thomas E. Wilson, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 


President of Morris & Co. before he 
took over the company now bearing his 
name, he was the first president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
founder of its educational activities and 
chairman of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission, and is known throughout the 
livestock and meat industries as the 
“apostle of cooperation.” 

Edward Foss Wilson, the new presi- 
dent, has been active in all departments 
of the company’s business since his 
graduation from Princeton. He started 
out a week after graduation in cordu- 
roy breeches, blue shirt and high top 
boots in the livestock pens in Chicago. 
He spent considerable time in the stock- 
yards in the purchase, sorting, and 
check-weighing of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. Following this, he spent time in 
the various departments of the busi- 
ness and has a full knowledge of the 
purchase, processing, distribution and 


sale of livestock and meat food prod. 
ucts. For some time prior to his elec. 
tion as president Mr. Wilson has been 
vice president in charge of one of the 
major departments of the packing com- 
pany. 

The new president has lived all his 
life in Chicago and in an environment 
of livestock and meat packing. He jg 
a very democratic fellow and has the 
good wishes of the entire Wilson or- 
ganization and of the entire industry, 


—— ee 
DENTISTS LEARN MEAT VALUES, 


More than 5,000 dentists in at. 
tendance this past week at the annual 
meeting of the Chicago Dental Society 
were given access to facts relative to 
the importance of meat from a dietary 
standpoint as a result of an educational 
exhibit arranged by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. The exhibit 
featured the Board’s food value charts 
and educational posters showing the re- 
lation of meat to health. Instructive 
literature on various phases of meat 
and meat cookery was on display. In 
addition to dentists, a large representa- 
tion of public and school nurses was in 
attendance. 


— ge 
E. N. WENTWORTH, JR., DIES. 
Sympathy of the industry is ex- 


tended to Edward N. Wentworth, di- 
rector of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, 
and widely known in both meat packing 
and livestock circles, in the death of 
his son, Edward, jr., on February 25. 
Young Wentworth was a senior at 
Dartmouth College, and was one of the 
nine student victims of monoxide gas 
caused by a furnace explosion in the 
fraternity house where he _ resided. 
Funeral services were held at Dover, 
N. H., on Saturday, March 3, with in- 
terment at that place, which is the old 
family home of the Wentworth family. 


——— 4 
CLOSE CHICAGO AAA OFFICE. 


The Chicago office of the Meat Pro- 
cessing Section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, at 506 South 
Wabash ave., has been discontinued. 
James T. Bell has been in immediate 
charge. Discontinuance of the Chicago 
office of the Meat Processing Section 
does not affect activities at Chicago of 
the field audit office of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, which also 
are conducted from 506 South Wabash 
ave. 

———e—--— 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Net earnings of approximately $11, 
000,000 are shown by General Foods 
Corporation for 1933, according to the 
company’s preliminary annual state- 
ment. This compares with net earm- 
ings of $10,343,882 in 1932. Expenses 
increased during the year because of 
larger taxes and increase in cost of 
materials and payrolls, offset in part by 
an increase in public purchasing power 
toward the latter part of the year. 

Net income of United States Leather 
for the quarter ended January 31, 1934, 
totaled $10,219. 
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; KING PLANTS — __ PLANT ADDITIONS 

pone PACT ECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 

been so E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. | PHILADELPHIA 

’ the 

Be PROVISION 

| his K E R 

met Menges AX Maneere BRO 

the staieaiaain HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
or- 


REFRIGERATION 
try. EVERYTHING FOR THE PACKER 
Successors To 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 
1515 N. GRAND BLVD. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
































UES, 

...- ARNOLD BROS. EXPAND. the company, said: “It is the culmina- The plant was thrown open for pub- 
ciet Chi k 1 tion and material realization of a dream lic inspection on Sunday, February 11, 
> rd Arnold Bros., Chicago packers, ce €- I have long cherished—to own a plant farmers and people of the community 
el brated the third step in the company’s located in the center of the Iowa corn coming to inspect the remodelled plant, 
endl development on February 11, 1934, when belt. The Perry plant gives us the ideal the new coolers, by-products depart- 
Live the remodelled and expanded plant of ment and the newly-fenced and ce- 
hibit i Sle Sabian & Poeialn te mented livestock pens. Guides were on 
wore the Ferry & : ee hand to explain exactly how the live- 
op Perry, Iowa, was opened for public in- stock are handled in the plant and how 
ctive spection. The company started in Chi- the various products are made. 

meat cago in 1868 as a retail market, then ae eres : 

ai expanded eA pn Mts and WILSON AT WORLD’S FAIR. 

as in a Pe os a oe Wilson & Co will have an exhibit at 


A Century of Progress this summer 
that not only embraces all the space of 
the Meat and Live Stock Exhibit last 


Purchasing the Perry plant in July, 
ES. 1933, some $50,000 has been spent in 
modernizing it and installing new equip- 








































































| eX ‘ year, but ample additional space. It 
. = ment. The plant will slaughter hogs will be located in the Agricultural 
aa primarily, although a considerable num- Building and will front on the newly- 
th of ber of rgd — res be Rig located Midway on Northerly Island. 
y 25. a ¢ on, bg rae a The Wilson exhibit will cover a floor 
yr at been provided, under federal inspection. : . 
f the : space of 93x60 ft., not including the 
7 Paul Trier, secretary of Arnold Bros., additional space to be covered in the 
: e is secretary and treasurer of the Perry ib : ; 
A Packing & Provision Co., and will su- front. Special ‘machinery is already 
wee pervise its operation. Jens Jensen, under construction to properly show 
» a former executive of the Perry plant, is the various packinghouse operations. 
: old vice-president and purchasing agent; There will be a roof garden atop the 
2 and Ben A. Golden, also formerly con- i roy: ; i ‘ 
umily. nected with the Perry company, will be Wilson exhibit where friends and visi- 
sales manager in charge of distribution tors may rest, relax and be served with 
CE of company products in the state. Wilson food products. 
P - Under the brands “Diamond A” and e } Harry Snodgress will be the manager 
Ad All American” the company’s bacon, of the exhibit and Glenn Walden as- 
5 nd ham, frankfurters and other sausage HUGO ARNOLD. sistant manager. The advertising de- 
ed and meat products will be distributed. partment has worked out a plan for 
diate Hugo Arnold, president of Arnold locale and set-up that I have always the exhibit which it is hoped will make 
aia Bros. and son of one of the founders, believed was the proper method of han- it one of. the outstanding show places 
yor commenting on this new activity of diing meats.” of the fair. 
40) ¢ 
iltura 2 chk OO TT 
h also I. C. Co. i 
absh | SMITH, BRUBAKER & EGAN 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS % HH U R i | | CH 
3ONo.LaSALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. p cl 
Foods MB ic meat PACKING INDUSTRY Mi 
ods CKIN N 5 a er =, 
tte CASINGS 
earn- Importers 
enses > 
med | Arbogast & Bastian Company SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ost of Exporters 
vart by MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS New York London Hamburg 
power WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
a CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 
7934, U. 8. GOVERN INS N ALLENTOWN, PA. 1335 West Forty-Seventh Street, Chicago, illinois 
sionet Week ending March 3, 1934 











CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


















































CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKs, 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago on February 28, 1934: 












































Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Feb. 28, Jan.31, Feb, 28, 
. 933. 
MARKET SERVICE All kinds of bbl. 
pork, bris. 14,525 14,803 14,924 
P. S. lard, made Prim 
> “ 177 T since Oct ° 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. TE, BE co sace 49,840,352 42,668,202 13,015,315 = 
Based on —_— carlot ne Thursday, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1934 P. S. lard, made ; be 
arch 1 , in ag a ‘ made Oct. 21, 
REGULAR pannel Open. High. Low. Close. "39 to Wet. : Good 
“ete Sweet Picklea LARD— . > oe 59,313,848 60,307,393 2...) 40 
. Gees a seacamen, Fa May (Old) 6.15 eves 6.15b Other “eas of 60 
— — ee Mc conns OF 5 6.70 6.70ax |, lard, . 6,144,579 5,925,942 7,118,519 80 
2. Serer 12% 11 11% tebe 6.8 6.75 6.75 D. 8. a Mpeliles, : 
NOE ucruncearees 12% 11 1114 _ 7073 692% 695 made since Medi 
12-14 wc eeeseenes 12% 10% 11% : 2 Oct. 1,’33, Ibs. 14,537,360 13,172,748 10,450,555 40 
t+ tte ee ween ai 10% 11 CLEAR BELLIES— 8. _ Bellies, 60 
0-16 range ...... 2% cece eee Ma Old) 7.4714n made prev. to ” . 80t 
BOILING HAMS. fod = Bisnis 80510 poeta 33, Je. 1,498,500 2,943,080 2,000 Heif 
Green __ Sweet Pickled WE eccea aves sais Swee 8.40ax ae a "en a Cows 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1934. Oct. 1,’33, Ibs. 1,897,367 1,745,708 1,339,173 | a 
10% 11 D.S. Rib Bellies ” 
10% 11 LARD— made prev. to 
10% il May (Old) 6.17% 6.17% 6.15 6.15 Oct. 1,’33, Ibs. ........ 40,888 lw. as 
4 ee sees) May 3.7 6.7214 6.671% 6.70-7214 Ex. Sh. Cl. Sides, _ 
SKINNED HAMS. July ‘4 6.80 6.75 6.75b made since . 3 
q 3.95 3.95 Y "33 s. 9 ‘ Steet 
Green Sweet Pickled Sept. 7.00 6.95 6.95b «3 sy a 300 900 3 Steer 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. (LEAR BELLIES— Backs, lbs. .. 4,444,981 4,348,127 2,974.48) Steer 
13 11% 12% May (Old) .... nee atte 7.52%pb D. 8. Shldrs. pete Steer 
13 11% 12% May ...... 8.15 8.15 8.0714 8.1214p Ibs. oe eee ees ss 127,955 73,000 3,700 Steer 
13 2 12% WP wxcons 8.4214 8.45 8.40 8.4214b . P ae. Ibs. 26,118,120 27,035,990 25,192,138 on 
3 Li, 2 Ss. 4 nd. 
12% 10 2 10% TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1924. Hams, lbs. .. 35,070,905 36,980,722 24,744 547 Cow 
11% 9% 9% S. P. Bellies, Cow 
10% 8% LARD— WR ce ence 25,884,063 25,934,333 27,426,058 Cow 
91, 84 May (Old) ¢ 12% 6.221% 6.07% 6. 22%48x S. P. Californias Steer 
94 2 May .. 721m 6.72% 6.67%  6.7214b or Picnics, S. Steer 
9 7% [_ eee 875 6.80 6.70 6.80ax P. Boston : Steer 
PICNICS. or 6.95 7.00 6.9214 6.9714ax . ao =. . ee 62. a4 nag oot 15,eeen Cow 
Green Sweet Pickled CLEAR BELLIES— Saad Gar cee : ven } meni 
‘ail Se ae ee .... ase ‘emit 7.52% _ Sprehncese! 7,688,207 8,499,260 5,766,151 Steer 
9D Bocekd peadeaeenits P en éasvoe eens one cone 8.15b— cutgiiaiaateagiineety -uaaiammmmantiad Steer 
Ge seceecescees 8 8 84 July ...... 8.40 8.40 8.37%  8.40b fe Steer 
BS eee 8 8 8 Total cut Steer 
a. = rtteeeeeeeee : : Sv WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1934. meats, lbs.....127,939,481 131,795,571 111,694,361 Steer 
al BELI _ ; oe (Old) 6.2 6.22 6.20 6.20 cre 
» May 2214 4 . Vax Steer 
Py a ov. Tone May 821% 67m 812% 6.72% U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. Medi 
peer eee % \, 1: July ...... 6.85 6.85 -80ax Brisk 
” eaetaaeces: ig ii“ Tig Sept. “2222: 7.0% 7.05 7.00 7.00ax Inspected hog kill at 8 points during Steer 
IOI... .eseeees 14 10% ibe CLEAR BELLIES— week ended Friday, Feb. 23, 1934, as re- se 
ae a 9% 10 May (Old) 7.60b ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: Hind 
16-18 oe 9% 9 9% DD ineeen aces pa iets 8.2214b Strip 
ee aa aa July <...:2 8.50 8.55 8.50 8.55b Week Cor. Strip 
D. S. BELLIES. ans 8.75 ot Sian 8.75 ended Prev. week, Sirloi 
Clear IRSDAY. } CH Feb. 23. week. 1933, Sirloi 
Standard. = Fancy. Rib Saree ns a a ae OR i etiniiade 130,986 99,813 112,132 Beet 
8% toe s++e LARD— Kansas City, Kan........ 69,919 36,761 39,645 Beef 
8% 8% ‘+++ May (Old) 6.25 6.25 6.20 eR FRO 67,623 41,615 39,048 Rumy 
8% 8% “ase y 6.8( 6.80 6.72%  6.72%b St. Louis & Hast St. Louis 47,909 37,211 55,266 Flank 
8% 8% 8% July 6.85 6.77%  6.80ax Sioux City ........cccees 51,828 31,588 29,760 Shoul 
8% 8% 84 Sept. 7.05 6.97% —7.00ax St. Joseph «....-... 0.04. 888 21,023 36,08 Hanel 
cece ‘LE > 73 t BU wnccccccccceccce , 5 s 
7% 7% CLEAR BELLIES— it sone * 4a'550 44824 4 Ontsic 
it 7% May (Old) 7.6214 > So ee Se Knuel 
7% Se Sanese-cene 8.2214n 
“New but fully cured. July oe eee 8.55n OE socks. ease 483,407 345,071 376,705 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. Ee * patho anata ase i aes 
—_ oe FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1934. Heart 
Standard. Trim Tongu 
NE  . 31 3% LARD : ‘ ; CURING MATERIALS. Tenge 
DEN acaradibasGadinsuakcenoe 6 May (Old) 6.35 6.25 6.35 Ox-tai 
ERR ae aa iniama ase tt hel ou. Map «..... 6.85 os > Cwt. Sacks. Fresh 
DSc cambictieancaineanoe we EE sscus 6.921% 6.8214 90 ‘ 
| Bipbaarepesmasaccert qi, Sept 4 7.12% 7.02% 7.12%ax Nitrite of soda, per e+ ae me 
+ i% CLEAR BELLIES 6, ce more bbls. per 100 Ibs. Kidne 
rae” Wane Sweesane saben ys May (Old 7.6714b elivered) ..... seceges 8. 
OTHER May wanes Be es 8.35 ~ Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbis. f.o.b. N. ¥.: ” 
Extra short clears WA EE Sacven sens 8.621%4b Dbl. refined granulated.......... os Hr 
Extra short ribs ae, Gy «<ece 8.75 8.75b Small. CRYBTAIS wcccccccccccccces be Choice 
Regular plates oo eee Medium crystals ......csccceceee 7.50 3 Good 
aE or serseeseces - Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split Large crystals ....eccsescsccees 7.87 1. Good 
Jowl tae se aes epee 4%@ 5 Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.. 8 8% Good 
Green square jowis .......... a Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.0.b. Chicago: « Mediu: 
Green rough jowls |. ig Granulated, oe Arled. -.+2+.++++0eeesseeeesHl 
n 
ANIMAL OILS. Medium, alr dried... s ae ‘as 
Pe I, NE ooo acine wkamaionieekiceae 6.521 n e rains 
Mink wee le “60 Prime edible tt Micnicacacvetires caches 0% Rock, carlots, per ton, Sweett 
Refined, boxed, N. Y¥.—Export’ only — Prime inedible .....cccccccccccceses eee % Sugar Calf 1 
Neutral, in tierces 87 ORS seeecoeee 8% | sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
Raw leaf . 6.1: Prime winterstrained ...... seeeeeee 8% WME citcicccscnagaccasesases -. @a 
ah Ries La Le Cee . Extra winterstrained ......ccccccccccece 8% Second sugar, 90 basis none 
PD DOE Ev ctccccesvcccscesceesscesve 8 Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.0 Choice 
BD De Be cseevccescececceeses @7™% packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, Mediu 
No. 1 lard oll.... @ 1% f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....++++ - @ei Choice 
= “ Lng Ft = 4 iu Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, @uw —— 
CBS TALLOW Oli.ceserceecccesesesss Wiha fob. Reserve, La., less 2%....cccees 
aes mentatent @16% f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%..... Medin 
PURE VINEGARS Special neatafoot a's “ Tamb 
pecial neatsfoo am! 
es a e i SPI Ss. Lamb 
Si i inccosdsiencwasknbaaemns 
Oil weighs 7% lbs. pwd gallon. Barrels contain (These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in barrels. Whole. Ground. Heavy 
A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY MED. Sc onkéncenciens wiaitedgtes cooce Light 
PERAGE. a puseseceseens $06cecsgesse Bu 8 Heavy 
ae 686ml kel wdlm™:é<“<t*«‘COOOP ERAGE Gloves ...-.eeeeee 1 cemuaue comets + ig 
coo G Coriander ......... cenmannsel Sons 7 s Heavy 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.45 RMTM GORGE no ccccccccccccccccccccccosese u Light 
Oak —_ barrels, black iron hoops. 1.35 1.37% Mace, BARGER 2ccccccvcccccccese oc0e ae 6 Mutton 
Ash k barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.52 1.55 MEME occccccccccvcccegqeceees osee oe 134 Matton 
Oak pork barrels, = iron hoops.. 1.42 1.45 Pepper, DIAGK ..cccccccyoocce re Mutton 
White oak ham o0eeeseeou Se 2.32%, Pepper, Cayenne .......... wiioeias ee 8 Sheep 
d oak lard tierces..........++. 2.12 2.15 BORER, TOE ccccccsccccese ceceeseee . 0 heep 
White oak lard tierces............ 2.22 2.25 DP WEEE cacvcccheesdbooenenen 18 
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: Sologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
and in Small tins, 2 to crate... + +2 $5.25 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, etc. Large tins, 1 to Crate.....ccccccccccccsc., 5.75 
eb. 28 f Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @13 , 9 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
1933." Carcass Beef. Picnic shoulders @ 8% 6 gant ont hk. ee ae 6.25 
Week ended Cor. week, Skinned shoulders . .. @10 6 SAMBO TMS, 2 WS GMO. 6 505 nd caiccrccccuas 7.00 
14,924 a : ion ah toe 1938. ° ‘Tenderloins ....... . @23 24 Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Prime native steers— Feb. 28, 1934. ° Spare ribs ....... : @8 ¢ 5 i e 5.50 
re 11% @12% 12 @12% Back fat ......)° r @ 7% 6 Small tins, > to — PAE Se 00S CeCe aesenee cies re 
3 015.215 . > 9144,@10% 12 @12% Boston butts ....._.: @11% @ 7% EMBO UNG, 2 00 GENER Soi. oc cccaivdccccccnsee 625 
5,315 : 
9 @ 9% 9% @10 Boneless butts, cellar trim, ueie pain 
gee tenon gta pameisgs @ 1 
10 @10% 10 @ir_ Hooks 2.020000002, - @t @ 3% DRY SALT MEATS. 
8%@ 9% Hid rt Neck bones .. - @2 @2 ‘ en sn a 
1,118,519 8 @ 3% 84@ Slip bones ... @ 6 5 Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ @ 84 
; Bin prs ai g, Dina aaee aes ss at 
P Pigs’ feet @ 2% 2% tC . en ree 4 
450,555 + tt a ee eg ae @é Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs... 0002 @ 5% 
8 @ 8% %@ 2 ks, 14 b @ 6% 
7%@ 8 7%@ 8 Livers haat @ 3% @ 3% cod ne sa Dt cadena wessetuienee $§ 
. 4 — 2 ra ns icaedata 5 @ 614 eet eee eee eeeseseseseses 
2.000 Heifers, good, 400-600... sie et seats wad acne @ ‘. @ 3% GREG! Sstesenspphsoinen sce ccous eoccccce @ 4% 
Cows, 400-600 ..... pense a@ ° @li Snouts .. ° 
“ rters, choice... @15 Heads 4 a 
380,173 Fure quarters, choice...  @10 @10 a: WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
ef Cuts. : Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 14 @14% 
Be a on (Quotations cover fancy grades.) Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs. .. M44 @15% 
Ste ins, prime....... aan z tandard reg. hams 1S. 
ian i i... @6 Gis Country stale sass s, Artane--s---+--- @qag Standard reg. hams, 14@16 It 0 @il 
2,000 ae in S....>¢- @15 — ie cums tonite ik... @23% Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibe........ 17 @18 
ceil reee short loins, prime. . @26 @2% be peal a Ie 2 ay aauee eee 14% Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs..... ° @13% 
974,481 seeee short loins, No. 1..  @20 @z3 Country style sausage, smoked. ..... @18% No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked 
* )- short loins, No. 2.. @19 en Frankfurts in hog comnae ee @isy Insides, 8@12 Ibs.......... @25 
se Steer loin ends (hips).... oii 12 Bologna in beef bungs, choice... _. @15 Outsides, 5@9 Ibs.. $2) 
182,185 Steer loin ends, No. 2... on 9 Bologna in beef middles, choice. |_|: @16 outa. 5 Faget on, fatied..23 @24 
1,744,547 Cow loins ....-+e+eeeess @i3 12 Liver sausage in beef rounds....... @14 Cooked h: ° aoice. skin! fatted...24 @2 
“er Cow shert loins......--- @ 8 @ 8 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs. @18% 00 ams, ¢ “Ty ess, fa 15% @161 
7,426,058 Cow loin ends (hips).... f6 @l4 Liver sausage in hog bungs....... @ — se = ng joe be a 
Was Steer ribs, prime......-- @l2 @12 SN MUR ei cnc clcn en cdonastnc. @15% Cooked ~~ _ mee atted. ° @ 
Steer ribs, No. 1 @ll @ll New England luncheon specialty. @19 oin roll, sm lal lial th wes 
Steer ribs, Rn on D4 7 @ 7 Minced tanchoon specialty, choice. 4 er. 
ribs, 0. 2. 4 6 ee Sn °- 0:67 0:4.0-G:6-0 annase'elrii a 
00 on oo tan we. 8. @ 8. @ 9 Blood sausage ..00000000000000 ais  BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
; Steer rounds, h Oe kD ewes ececiccctvavéccoens @ 
5,766,151 Steer rounds, e 3% @ 8 WO ONIN fas ciastesinacanesicocorscce @16 Mess pork, regular............... cece @20.00 
Steer rounds, @ 9 @ 8 Family back pork, 24 to 34 pleces..... @21.00 
Steer chucks, @ 7% @7 DRY SAUSAGE. Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... 19.00 
Steer chucks, @7 @ 6% Clear baek pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 18.00 
1,694,361 Steer chucks, @ 7% @%7%_ Cervelat, choice, in ee @35 Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 Pieces....... 17.00 
Cow — wails : @7 @ 6% qhevinger WD ev tbeseebesieciaxece Qi16% Brisket perk wenn RRS a pcadiseeeeses Lyn] 
ww CHUCKS ..+--- na 5 PE c68e ou b en. beg aicionuakisintenite ) SL ,, Se eee eae geen J 
Steer plates .os.cccess. $i* Fae ~ Peeiaitesesesnssesnesnnnen —. eee 1. @10.00 
LL. Medium plates .....----- at @9 B.C. salami, choice.............222222 @33  —- Extra plate beef, 200 ib. bbis + ++ @11.00 
r Briskets, gh eeeeceee @ 2% @3 ay —. choice, 2 es bungs.... + 
MVE, CNGS....-0-- 34 . » hew ¢e ET 7% 
during } nal savel NAB. ..ccccee é 3 ta 3” Frisses, choice ~ hos middles......... @28 DP D Ss. 
Dee. Fore ashe Datadnalen ima eee S 4 @4 a — Gis iodaeesaxecbenseees pod VINEGAR PICKLE RODUCTS. 
IONER: Hind shanks .........-. NE sitinwniner isan sakleheesaedeeied )2 
= Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. @28 a | Weis, ‘tae wan @17 _— Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..............+.0«.$12.00 
Cor. Strip loins, No. 2....... os an Gee oak @35 Honey comb tripe, 200-1b. bbl... 22°15:00 
week, Sirloin butts, No. 1..... al 4 @10 PE MENDON. 6a desie Waseaecarcta ionic @26 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bi 17.00 
1933. Sirloin batts, _ 2.- “> @40 @45 Virginia hams ....... Piatti kireweeswes @26 pom feet, og ge penne a 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 0 ‘ork tongues, PED. WEE. coe 
"ous Beef tendertoine, No. 2.. on os SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 Ib. 
UMP DUTTS ...ceeeceees v ; 
55,266 Flank nein a ae @ 1% ee (¥.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
MIS wccecesese 
tt ener tenderiotne see @ 5% oot Regular pork trimmings..... eee @ 6% OLEOMARGARINE. 
18,985 Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @ 9% R Special leari pork trimmings ay @l1 
7 Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8 @ 8% Extra lean pork trimmings. 6 @12 White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
" Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% @ 8% Pork cheek meat......... -5 @ 5% cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago. @ 9% 
ae in oe te teeee . 140 {% Nut, 1-lb. cartons, fob. Chicago et ee @ 8% 
Ss. or VETS tees e ee seceseeees : @ « Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @ 91 
“ Beef Products 7 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... @ 6% . 5 
Brains (per Ib.).......+. @ 6% e 4 NON ain. 5: cua csv adewececea.n @ 6 
er » Bs @i4 Shank meat, ELE eRe BOR: @ * LARD 
CO eee ‘ 4 eef trimmings . Me ee ee A ad 
Sweetbreads ............ @16 @i Beef cheeks (trimmed)............--.-. @ 3% , @$6.52% 
Ox-tail, per Ib........... @7 i Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @ 4% a pone —_ Be. Fn ae @ eo . 
Sacks. Fresh tripe, plain....... @ 4 e . Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... @5B Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. @ 91% 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @ 8 @14 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ 5 Kettle rendered, tierces. f.0.b, Chee. @ 7% 
een @12 @ 8 are wrrer oie aes @ 2 Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.¢-b- 
Kidneys, per Ib......... @ 8 Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P........ @17 GichEO. oR ee AD sea @ 1% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago... @ 8 
5.90 Veal. SAUSAGE CASINGS. Compound, vegetable, tierces, ¢.a.f.. @ 7% 
4 Choice carcass .......... 19 @i1 » au (F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
3 oes ( 
» 16 eae 10 @14 12 @l4 (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
} 35 Good saddles ........ 8 @i0 @ 8 
Q iC . 
ie as “donkwceces, QE @i7z aioe casings: Extra oleo oil.......... Stesteweeees eve @ 6 
$6.00 Pe ae pee cn a = 4 tte eeeeeeeeees = SEO TO. 2 OOD OE. . aeicdcosusescces @ 5% 
eS rT mestic rounds. noore ‘ > bes EN Maas. sintwidicwabacce 54 
i Veal Products. Bapar Soa wage ee Se Fame Re 3 eg veces ar 
0.00 HP 8 §=©Brains, each ............ 4 8, medium...... } ND a 6scnwed con y 5% 
«+ 10.00 Brains, each ...... 7 @7%; @8 Export rounds, medium 43 Prime oleo stearine, edible 5%@ 51 
th 8.60 Sweetbreads 1.....22222: @35 an eg Soaaee. BEETOW....... 2 
WO NE acco tenkchecs @35 @ No. 2 wensands poe sea iia’ TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
0. RARE Ap aaa, 
ane Lamb. No. 2 Sunes isle at pcia ic soebeue 11@12 (In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
@4.50 Choice lambs ........... @17 @l14 Middles, regular ..... sab aoe -_ 
Medium lambs ......... @15 @12 Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diam.. Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 3%@ 3% 
@4.10 Choice saddles ......... @19 Te —st=éss LC ehaomndeSuiecisGeigdaie male inwmans so 1.50@1.55 Prime packers’ tallow.................. 3144@ 356 
Medium saddles ......... @17 @14 Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and W002 CHOW, 1096: BEA ies cc cncowccicct 3 3% 
@4.0 Choice fores ........... @15 @i12 ieee oo a 2.15 No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a-........000007! 2%@ 2% 
Medium fores ..........! @13 @10 Dried bladders: Choice white grease. ....cccccccccccccc. 3%@ 356 
er Lamb fries, per \b...... @25 @25 12-15 in. wide, flat 20 MEME GIO 6 win cic Goin adie bes ae hdc 3%@ 34 
Lamb tongues, per Ib... @15 @ 9 2-15 in. Mt a ee “85 B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 3 3 
I a ety x “tah ~ 25 EO-ER TR, WIG, TRE. occcscceeds Cotccces cd Yellow grease, 10@15% .............. 2% 
amb kidneys, per Ib... @20 @ a RRR Ce: 55 Br ase, 40% ffa 24@ 2% 
70.) Mutt Te. GU Es osc ecccscccccccoes 30@35 van Sree Sarnys err aesiaelseisies 
ee “utton. Hog casings: 
. Heavy sheep ........... @5 @6 SUNOS, BOE BOD PIB oso ssicicnnsesceacsc 1.85 VEGETABLE OILS. 
| Wh Light sheep ............ @10 @ 9 Narrow, special, per 100 yds............ 1.75 
16 Heavy saddles .......|* @ 8 @z7 Medium, regular ................... -++-1.50 Crude cottonseed of] in tanks, f.0.b. 
Light saddles ....../ 77° @12 @12 bi. 2 Fee peetoneneete: eéoene Valley points, prompt. .........ccccce @ 44% 
8 Heavy fores ......°°°7"" @4 @8s Extra wide. per 100 Bac vsesdutee aK White, deodorized, in bbls., f.0.b. Chgo. ena 6% 
10 ne 2 ............. @ 8 @6 Export bungs ......... See ip ae -. 26 Yellow, deodorized ........ ict ouceouvens 6%4@ 6% 
& Mutton legs ...... 277°" @12 @12 Large prime bungs.............00.0.. cou aan Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.o.b............ @i 
16 Mutton loins ...)°7°"*" @10 @ 8 Medium prime bungs......... oceeencesne. ane Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 4%@ 5 
134 Mutton stew .1/)77/°° "7" @ 4 @ 4 Small prime bungs...................... 08 Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills...... aeGeatee 5.50@6.00 
21 Sheep tongues, ‘per ib." @9 @10 . i a SRR Gp Rn eegtrtees -20 Cocoanut oil. seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 24@ 2% 
¥ Sheep heads, each... paw @ 8 @s cae a, a Ra ee -08 Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago......... 6 @ 6% 
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Delivery Supervision 
Cuts Costs 


N MANY retail meat stores delivery 
I systems are like Topsy in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’”—they weren’t born, they 
just grew! 

Their growing wasn’t worked out in 
any planned way, and in consequence 
this department of a retail business is 
one practically sure place to find leaks 
in the profits. 

The trouble seems to be that there 
usually is no planned supervision. As 
business grows the delivery service has 
been enlarged, but no one man is di- 
rectly responsible for the results. Con- 
sequently, what is everyone’s business 
is no one’s business, and the delivery 
service is a haphazard affair. 


Centralized Authority Necessary. 


The first step to take in bettering 
condjtions is to make one man respon- 
sible for results. This centralizes au- 
thority, and everyone knows to whom 
he should go for directions, suggestions 
or complaints. 

Furthermore, if it is one man’s job 
he must take care of it, because he 
knows if things go wrong he must an- 
swer for his failure. 

As business grows, deliveries may 
pile up at certain times of the day or 
week, and it may seem necessary to 
increase the number of delivery trucks. 

Before this is done however, the mat- 
ter should be thoroughly investigated, 
because failure to have the wheels of 
delivery trucks turning at their maxi- 
mum capacity is one of the things that 
keeps delivery cost high. With super- 
vision, these peak times in deliveries 
may be flattened out. 


Drivers Should Be Checked. 


Another thing that centralized au- 
thority does in this instance is to give 
a careful check on the drivers. When 
they know someone is checking them, 
probably it will not be necessary. But 
when they feel they are not responsible 
to anyone, the temptation to loiter on 
the route, run in to see a friend or hang 
around the customer’s kitchen and talk 
to the cook, is too strong to resist. 
Usually anyone in charge of deliv- 
eries can tell about how long a man 
should be gone on his route. If it hap- 
pens frequently that he is gone longer 
than he should be, it is time to investi- 


RETAIL SECTION 


dollars in time and gas. A man who 
knows the city and uses common sense 
can cut costs noticeably here. 


A radial system of routing is less 
efficient and more expensive as_ it 
means an excessively heavy load on the 
first part of the trip and a long haul 
back with an empty truck run at a high 
cost per unit of product delivered. 


Zoning System Remodeled. 

A zoning system is recommended as 
being much more efficient and less ex- 
pensive. In a store large enough to 
have more than one delivery truck the 
smaller truck can be used for deliveries 
in the near neighborhood, where fre- 
quent pick-ups can be made at the store. 
The larger truck can be used for more 
distant deliveries. 


Frequently there are mistakes in as- 
sembling orders. Clerks and the deliv- 
ery boys are rushed, and it is easy to 
get packages in the wrong order. This 
means confusion later, loss of time and 
unsatisfactory service for the customer. 
Clerks should also be instructed about 
care in preparing orders. 

Careless and rough handling of de- 
livery equipment also makes for loss 
of profits. If the delivery truck or 
trucks are gone over frequently and 
carefully by the man in charge of de- 
liveries, he can soon tell if the depreci- 
ation is increased by unnecessary wear 
and tear and he can put his finger on 
the driver responsible. 





























In many markets the delivery sery- 
ice has been allowed to “tag along” 
with no supervision or thought. Some 
markets, doing a very large business, 
have a delivery service suitable for the 
little store at the cross roads—not per- 
haps in the matter of equipment, but in 
efficiency of operation. 


It is one of the best departments in 
the store with which to build good will 
if prompt, efficient and courteous sery- 
ice is given. It is also one of the 
easiest in which to lose money, unless 
it is carefully watched. 

 \ 


MEAT DEALERS GO TO SCHOOL. 


Retail meat dealers from 40 Iowa 
cities and representatives of the trade 
from as far away as Nebraska and 
South Dakota listened to lectures, 
watched educational demonstrations 
and exchanged ideas at the second an- 
nual short course for dealers held at 
the Iowa State College at Ames on 
February 21 and 22. 


Special attention to figuring costs 
and selling prices was given on this 
year’s program, with A. T. Edinger, 
marketing specialist of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, in 
charge. Mr. Edinger conducted tests 
on all cuts demonstrated and instructed 
retailers in proper methods. 


Meat production and consumption 


figures for 1933 were the basis of a 
talk by John W. Rath of Waterloo, 















MOTORCYCLE DELIVERY CAR GIVES FAST SERVICE. 








gate. 








This car has a capacity of nearly 400 lbs. The operating cost amounts to about 
2%c a mile. A delivery car of this sort is very practical for use within a radius of 
a mile or two of the store. It is also an excellent good will builder because it gives 
very quick service to last minute calls for delivery. 





The matter of proper routing is also 
important. Improper routing can waste 
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Ja., chairman of the board of directors 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, who stated that the past thir- 
teen months have set a new record in 
consumption. “Meat Recipes and 
Menus” were discussed by Dr. P. Mabel 
Nelson of the College Foods and Nu- 
trition department, while Miss Belle 
Lowe of the same division gave an in- 
teresting talk on the good qualities of 
lard. The use of displays, food value 
of meat and other timely subjects were 
discussed and meat merchandising 
demonstrations presented. 

A palatability test in which two beef 
ribs and two fresh hams were used, at- 
tracted much attention. One ham and 
one rib were boned and rolled and 
cooked, together with a ham and rib 
not boned. Retailers voted their pref- 
erence by number without knowing the 
identity of the cuts and there was a 
slight preference for the boned and 
rolled cuts. 


The program represented the coop- 
eration of the Iowa State College, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. A com- 
mittee was appointed to work out 
plans for a third short course in 1935. 

——o—_— 


TEACH MEAT MERCANDISING. 


More than 66,000 retail meat dealers, 
homemakers, teachers, students, service 
clubs and other groups were reached 
by 140 meat merchandising demonstra- 
tiens conducted in 32 cities of 13 states 
by specialists of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in the period 
of January 1 to February 24 inclusive. 

Marked interest in this form of meat 
promotion is reported from the cities 
scheduled in the campaign. In many 
eases retailers have driven in from 
other cities 50 to 90 miles distant to 
attend the demonstrations. In one city 
the audience included retailers from 13 
other cities and towns. Interest on 
the part of high schools is indicated by 
the fact that in city after city, princi- 
pals have turned over the school as- 
sembly periods so that the entire stu- 
dent body could attend. Two demon- 
strations in the largest colored high 
schools in the world at Birmingham, 
Ala., were attended by 3,200 students. 

Definite assurance is reported that 
the modern cuts demonstrated are be- 
ing adopted and are resulting in in- 
creased demands for meat. 

a 


RETAIL LEADER ON RADIO. 


William B. Margerum, President of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, is to be guest speaker on the 
Armour hour on the evening of March 
23, instead of March 9, as previously 
announced. The change was made in 
order that a greater number of re- 


tailers might be present in the studio 
at the time of Mr. Margerum’s address. 
Mr. Margerum will discuss matters of 
interest to all retail dealers. 

The Armour Hour radio show is now 
being put on in New York, and on and 
after March 23 the largest studio in 


Week ending March 3, 1934 


Radio City will be used for the broad- 
cast. The large studio seats some 1,300 
people and the interest of New York 
retail meat dealers and grocers in the 
Armour hour is such as to warrant a 
very much larger studio than the one 
now being used. 
—— 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Hoffner meat market in Steele, 
N. Dak., was completely destroyed by 
fire recently. It was insured and will be 
rebuilt. 

Claimson Mercantile Company, She- 
wano, Wis., will add a modern meat 
market to their store. The market will 
be well equipped with a cutting room 
in the rear. Harry Kuehn will be in 
charge. 

David A. Kerr has re-opened the 4-K 
Meat Market at Hartland, Wis., re- 
cently operated by J. F. Bollier, which 
has been closed for the past two months. 
Frank Johnson will be manager of the 
re-opened market. 


George May & Sons have greatly im- 
proved and modernized their meat mar- 
ket at Burlington, Wis. 

La Pointe meat market at Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., was badly damaged by 
fire last week. 


August Pfeifle has taken over the 
— Meat Market in Armour, S. 
ak. 


The stock and fixtures of the Krieg 
meat market in Huntington, Ind., have 
been sold to Frank Swartz of Van 
Buren, Ind. Mr. Swartz will move the 
furnishings to Van Buren and establish 
a market there. Norman Kreig does 
not contemplate opening another mar- 
ket in Huntington. 

E. H. Waak, Manitowoc, Wis., has re- 
cently purchased the Jagodensky meat 
market at 1701 Clark street, that city. 
The market will be in charge of Anton 
Stadler. 


The following meat markets have re- 
cently been opened in Minneapolis, 
Minn.: at 1603 Lake st., by Roy S. 
Lieberman; at 3521-27 E. Lake st., by 
Quality Food Stores; at 418 E. Henne- 
Se ave., by C. E. Doxey; at 114 N. 

eventh st., by L. C. Langford; at 2 W. 
Lake st., by Ray Larson. 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
» 6 © we Se 
” . - . si . sad . ”“ . - . 
Beef: BS BS A me Be Bis 
Porterhouse steak 35 .86 .46 .82 .31 .34 
Sirloin steak ........ 29 .30 .41 .26 .26 .28 
Round steak ....... .25 .29 .36 .21 .22 .24 
Rib roast, 1st 6 ribs .23 .24 .32 .20 .21 .25 
Cimck Foest ....cce. 26 «16 1D 4 OO CL 
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Pork: 
Chops, center cuts.. .22 .20 .22 .25 .19 .18 
Bacon, strips ...... 2? 2 ee ee 
Bacon, sliced ...... .26 .24 .8L .26 .28 .25 
Hams, whole ...... ca: ae a a Te 
Picnics, smoked ... .11 .10 .12 .11 .10 .11 
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1933 Revised 


Retail Meat 
Price Charts 


to meet the changed conditions 


ARE NOW READY 
FOR YOU 


These cost finding and pricing 
charts for meat retailing are es- 
pecially valuable in markets de- 
siring a quick reference sheet for 
costs and selling prices of retail 
cuts based on given carcass 
values. The price range is wide 
for Beef, Veal, Pork, Lamb and 
Mutton. 


The charts were worked out 
with the practical needs of the 
dealer in mind, and there is 
nothing mechanical about them. 
They save time in daily price cal- 
culations and are_ protection 
against mistakes. They are par- 
ticularly valuable at inventory 
time. 


Chart No. 1 gives cost and sell- 
ing prices of retail cuts from 
whole carcasses or sides. 

Chart No. 2 gives cost and sell- 
ing prices of retail cuts from ex- 
tra wholesale cuts, such as 
chuck, loins, ribs, rounds, etc. 


You will have use for both 
charts, and we offer them to you 
at the price of $2.00 for both 
chart No. 1 and No. 2. Either 
may be had at $1.00 each. 

Handy coupon for your order 
is given below. You may send 
cash. 





The National Provisioner 
407 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Enclosed find $........... for 
which send the following number 
of 1933 Revised Meat Price 
Cards. 


Quantity No. 1 
Quantity No. 2 


eoeecerecececoecesceeeeeeeeeses 




















WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 1, 1934: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 


Medium 


STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
Cheice 
Good 
Medium 


STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 


STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
Choice 
Good 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 


Medium .. 
Common 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
pn ag 


Medium .. 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 
Choice 


x eee 
Medium . 
Common ... 


LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 


CHICAGO. 


aoeo 


S38 88 S38 883: 


15.00@16.00 
- 14.50@15.50 
-- 14,00@14.50 


14.50@15.00 
14.00@14.50 


7.00@ 8.00 
6.00@ 7.00 
5.00@ 6.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 

LOINS: 
8-10 lbs. av. 
10-12 Ibs. av. 
12-15 Ibs. av. 
16-22 Ibs. av. 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
8-12 lbs. av. 

PICNICS: 
6-8 lbs. av. 

BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
4-8 Ibs. av. 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


oe cee rccccccccceceeeees 12.00@13.50 

12.00@13.50 
occ cecccccccocceccccccs 11.50@12.50 
PITTTTTITIL TTT TTT TTT 11.00@11.50 


9.00@10.00 


eee ecccerccccccccccccecs 11.00@12.00 


BOSTON. 


raeet trey 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 


14.50 
14.00 


13.50@14.50 
13.50@14.50 
13.00@13.50 
11.50@12.50 


NEW YORK. 


$8.50@10.00 
7.00@ 8.50 
3.00@ 


) 7.00 


10.50@11.00 


OO 

= 
23 
oS 


gon 
338 
O88 
aa 


11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 
8.00@10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 


16.50@17.00 
16.00@16.50 
15.00@15.50 


16.00@16.50 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 


16.00@16.50 
14.50@15.50 


12.50@14.00 
12:00@14.00 
11.50@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


10.00@12.00 


12.50@14.00 


PHILA. 


_ 


(SI5) 
wos 

ev 
SSS 


23 
ra) 
Ss 


€AH O08 


Sen 
Zz 
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16.50 ; 
15.50@16.5 
14.50@15.5 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.50@15.50 


15.00@16.00 
14.50@15.50 


50 
00 
00 


12.00@14.00 
12.00@13.50 
11.00@12.50 
11.00@12.00 


10.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 


12.50@14.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 








Salesrooms: 
425-485 E. 102nd St. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 


A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 


406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 

















AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERs, 


The annual vaudeville and dance of 
the Eastern District Branch was held 
as usual on Washington’s Birthday eye 
in Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn. Practj. 
cally all the branches in the metropojj. 
tan area were well represented. A pro. 
gram of radio and stage stars started 
the evening followed by dancing in two 
ballrooms. A telegram expressing re. 
gret at non attendance was read from 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Haas. The officers 
and committees which made this affair 
a success were: President, Christian 
Stein; first vice president, Simon Levy; 
second vice president, Joseph Behr. 
mann; treasurer, Theodore C. Meyer; 
financial secretary, F. Edward Rath; 
recording secretary, Andrew Albem; 
executive secretary; Fred C. Riester, 
Mr. Riester was chairman of the en. 
tertainment committee, Al. Sieders of 
the reception committee and Theodore 
C. Meyer of the floor committee. 


Report of ball committee and nomi- 
nation and election of officers for the 
ensuing year was the principal order 
of business at the meeting of Eastem 
District Branch Tuesday of this week, 
The officers elected are: President, 
Joseph Wagner; first vice president, 
Simon Levy; second vice president, 
Joseph Behrmann; treasurer, Theodore 
C. Meyer; financial secretary, Andrew 
P. Hickman; recording secretary, An- 
drew Albern and executive secretary, 
Fred C. Riester. 

The trade was grieved this week at 
the passing of Mrs. Carrie Loeb, wife 
of the late Moe Loeb. Mrs. Loeb was 
well known in the Queensboro Bri 
Market where she worked with Mr, 
Loeb for many years. She continued 
the business until recently. She died 
at her late home, 440 East 59th street, 
Manhattan. 


Mrs. Fred Hirsch, chairman, reports 
all arrangements are completed for the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary luncheon and 
party at Ward’s Baking Co., 367 South- 
ern boulevard, N. Y. City, March %, 
1:30 p. m. 

———i 


HANDICAPPED EMPLOYEES. 


Conditions under which persons of 
limited earning capacity may be em- 
ployed by companies operating under 
NRA labor agreements were outlined 
by President Roosevelt on February 1i, 
1934, as follows: 

“A person whose earning capacity is 
limited because of age, physical or men- 
tal handicap, or other infirmity, may be 
employed on light work at a wage 
low the minimum established by a code, 
if the employer obtains from the State 
authority, designated by the U. S. De 
partment of Labor, a certificate a- 
thorizing such person’s employment at 
such wages and for such hours as shall 
be stated in the certificate. Such al 
thority shall be guided by the instruc 
tions of the U. S. Department of Labor 
in issuing certificates to such persons 
Each employer shall file monthly with 
the Code Authority a list of all suet 
persons employed by him, show! 
wages paid to, and the maximum hous 
of work for such employee.” 


ae a. 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargaili 
in equipment. 
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Price 


Quality 





Chicago 








Carlots 





Superior Packing Co. 


DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 





Service 


St. Paul 





Barrel Lots 

















For Slicing | neg 
Search no further if , en ste 


you want a high qual- 
ity dried beef that 
makes full, even slices. 
Peacock Dried Beef is 
manufactured and 
trimmed with the 
slicer’s problem in 
mind. Write for prices. 


Cudahy BrothersCo. 
Cudahy, Wis. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

Vice president James D. Cooney, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, was a visitor to 
New York last week. 

Fred G. Schenk, president and gen- 
eral manager, Columbus Packing Co., 
Columbus, O., was a visitor to New 
York last week. 

Louis Kahn, jr., E. Kahn’s Sons Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O., was in New York 
for several days during the past week 
and visited H. L. Woodruff, the com- 
pany’s New York representative. 

Chicago visitors to New York last 
week included J. P. Spang, jr., vice 
president, Swift & Co., E. L. Morris, 
contract and hotel department, and 
Fred Davis, provision department. 


When vice president Andrew T. 
Terry and sales manager Sol Lupoff, 
Mongolia Importing Company, returned 
from their mid-winter vacation in 
Florida, president George Terry de- 
parted for the South to spend a month. 


Meat seized and destroyed by the 
health department of the city of New 
York during the week ended February 
17, 1934, was as follows: Brooklyn, 43 
lbs.; Manhattan, 2,655 Ibs.; Bronx, 24 
Ibs.; Queens, 10 Ibs.; Richmond, 7 lbs.; 
total, 2,789 lbs. 


W. F. Wright, who had been with 
Swift & Company for more than forty 
years, and who at the time of his re- 
tirement a short time ago was man- 
ager of the Somerville, N.J., branch, 


Week ending March 3, 1934 


Cudahy Brothers Co. Cudahy, Wis, 
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Peacock Brand 


PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 


4h 


QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
AND OTHER 
PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


» WJ Stange Co. 


<== CHICAGO 























died at his home on February 26 fol- 
lowing a brief illness. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended February 24, 1934, were as 
follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 11 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 2,903 lbs.; Bronx, 90  Ilbs.; 
Queens, 14 lbs.; total, 3,018 lbs. Fish— 
Brooklyn, 40 Ibs.; Queens, 6 lbs.; total, 
46 lbs. Poultry—Manhattan, 8 lbs. 


On his recent visit to New York John 
W. Roberts completed negotiations with 
Irving E. Hand to represent his firm, 
Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago, in the 
metropolitan New York area. Mr. Hand 
was formerly manager of the F. A. 
Ferris branch of Stahl-Meyer, Inc. The 
New York office of Roberts & Oake, 
Inc., is located at 122 East 42nd st. 

fe 


NO LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS. 

The plant of the Interstate Packing 
Company, Winona, Minn., has operated 
twenty-five months without a lost-time 
accident. Thirty-seven companies, in 
addition to the Interstate Packing Com- 
pany, operated during January without 
a lost-time accident and either retained 
or received the safety award pennants 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. These plants are: Abraham 
Brothers Packing Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Armour and Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Huron, S. Dak., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Fowler plant, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Burns & Company, Regina, Vancouver, 
and Winnipeg, Canada; Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Iowa; Derby Foods, 
Inc., Chicago; Du Quoin Packing Co., 


Du Quoin, Ill.; Eckert Packing Co., 
Henderson, Ky.; Emmart Packing Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; Field Packing Company, 
Bowling Green and Owensboro, Ky.; 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Ed- 
ward Hahn, Johnstown, Pa.; Hull & Dil- 
lon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans.; Illi- 
nois Meat Co., Chicago; Harry Man- 
aster & Brother, Chicago, 2 plants; E. 
W. Penley, Auburn, Me.; Louis H. Rett- 
berg, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Reynolds 
Packing Co., Union City, enn.; 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Seltzer Packing 
Co., Pottsville, Pa.; Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
Otto Stahl Division, New York; Steiner 
Packing Co., Youngstown, O.; Swift & 
Company, Denver, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Newark, N. J., and Watertown, S. D.; 
Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto; Wil- 
mington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Wilson & Co., Oklahoma City. 

The average accident-frequency rate 
for all plants reporting for January, 
1934, was 24. The accident-frequency 
rate for January, 1933, was 18. 


— a 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended February 24, 1934, 
were as follows: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Bacon 
Canada—Sausage 
France—Pork paste 
France—Sausage 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Ham 
Hungary—Salami 

Trish 


Amount. 
57,600 Ibs. 
787 Ibs. 























NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 














FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
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Ammoniates. 
LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. samen etenete, lh. be ton, 
e $ 
Steers, good are ; $ 5.22 Fresh steer tongues, eye eeceee 15¢ a pound March to June inclusive......... $25.00 
‘ a adi esh steer tongues, c. trm’d...... @ poun mmvnium sulphate, ouble uss, 
Cows, ¢ ommon to medium. 7 ae ; : : ; ‘ ; a 0 Fresh t 1. 30c d A i wu bl b 
Bulls, common to medium............ a — nee Cee — yA os a Bloat = gg Og hy 4 York..... Qua. 
p . eeeeeeeee eee eeeeee 100d, ¢ ed, Jo Per UNIT......20e. 2 
Beef — dbdevnimewermewaneds ee eS Fish — dried, US. quent, “= 
LIVE CALVES Mutton NEYS .ccccccee eccseccscese 10c cach 10% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory... 3.00 & 10¢ 
" Livers, beef .....cccccecees cecesece apound Fish meal, foreign, 114% ammonia, 
: . a a Oxtails ...cccecescccccoees 10% B. P. Le wcccoccecceccccccces 37.00 t 
Vealers, good to choice.............-- $ 8.00 9.50 Beet hanging tenders. Fish ‘scrip, acidulated, 6% aimmo- m b. 
Veulers, i Cucws comes penee eee 5 WG bel vamb nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’ ad Balt. & Nor- 
VORICTS, COMMMOR 2 ccccccccccceccoces 3.00@ 5.00 aa RES 5 a Rep cle oe PA @nom 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, March to 
err rer eee @ 2 
LIVE LAMBS. Shop fat ... mes . Wr B004b. bawes @ 2130 
Breast fat .. a, % n il a: eee eee eee 27. 
Lambs, good to choice...............$10.00@10.35 Edible suet G30 ¥ eee. ground, 10% ammonia, @ 2.0 
Oy HENNE. 6.tnc 460 ca¥ éb-cotncdes 8.00@ 9.50 Imedible suet ................ @1.25 per ewt. » . i ee a errr 2.75 & We 
pO PR a ee ares ee 2.25@ 5.25 Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
GREEN CALFShINS. Deeben canes ae <“waxoue 2.50 & 10¢ 
LIVE HOGS 5-9 94-12% 12%-14 4 1s 18 u osphates. 
° 5 4-12 2 a4 
Prime No. 1 veals..12 1.55" 1,65 fh ag Fy: seeenatienes as 
i BON Bi o'scsivasv cote dacses xx @%5.25 Prime No. 2 vealssii 140 150 155 1.70 Bone meal, raw, South Alerioas .00 
Ss Gi Ms & -oc-e-& eee ks ewie eee eter @ 4.80 Buttermilk No. 1...10 1.30 1.40 1.45 aan : 
it g ilk No. | : : lie 4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i @ 25.0 
Hogs, Weavy .......--scccecccccccecs @ 4.2 ee No. 2... 9 1.20 1.30 1.35  ....  §uperphosphate, bulk, f f 
tranded grubby ... 5 70 .80 85 -95 > "sat 
DRESSED HOGS ee 5 70 .80 85 95 oe So ee Soe oe @ 8.0 
7 BUTTER. Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton..... 19.15 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice.....$ 9.50@ 9.75 Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton. 9.70 
Creamery, extras (92 score)........... 26% G3 7% Muriate in bags, per ~=.- $7.15 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............. Sulphate in bags, per 42.15 
DRESSED BEEF. Contralized (90 acore).........cccccrccee @ 33% Prompt Seaon-” 
Dry prensa Tesinge, 
CITY DRESSED. EGGS. 50% unground GWidombcaed Kata g 5 
Choice, native, heavy..............-..+. 10%,@11% (Mixed Colors.) PF GEOEE cccccccvcocscoese cove 5T% 
Choice, native, light................... ll @l12 Special packs or hennery selections..... 19 @20% BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Native, common to fair................ 9%<10% Standards 184 @18% * : 
: ” eee F CHESS KEK Cwwe Lege eas iTihe 18 2 Soda nitrate, per net ton, March.... 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. BEE  cactvvcvesndtessctetbemenesaunses ‘h@ oy os avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 13.00 Gal 
ee ee fo. a . 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 1 @ul LIVE POULTRY. Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
Native choice yearlings, Hoa Ibs.. .1Uu% gut — , . we en Per 100 pieces...........ssseeeees @ 65.00 
Good to choice heifers... . 9 @10 ‘owls, colored, via express....... eeece @ii Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 45.00@ 50.00 
Good to choice cows ae 7 @8 Fowls, BE Svcrduccvereseenns gens @ 16 White hoofs, per ton............... @100.0 
Common to fair cows.................. 6 @T7 Chickens, Bocks 2... .ccccscccccsccccees @16 Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
PO ED eas cvenecewews seve 6 @i7 100 pieces -..-- + +e.eeeeeerers @ 70.0 cd 
DRESSED POULTRY. Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@200.00 a 
Ca 
BEEF CUTS FRESH KILLED. : 
Western City Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. bi 
° . 3 Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...14 @16% ; 
No. 1 ribs 14 @16 15 @17 Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...15 @I17 Receipts of Western dressed meats 
No. 2 ribs 13 gis 14 @is Western, 43 to 47 tbs. to dozen, Ib. -14 @i6 and local slaughters under federal in- 
Yestern, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...1 @ ; § 
No. 1 loins 17 @a 20 @22 Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @15 sr at 1 ‘York, for week ended 
am ¢ tems... 14 15 16 ais Chichene—Cresh—dty yhd.—18 to ben— eb. 24, 1934, with comparisons: 
No. 1 hinds and ribs... : 5 ,@15 Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...16 @19 Week Cor. 
No. 2 o_o "10 ait ret Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 er : ended Prey. week, 
WG. D PURER ca ccsccccess 9 @10 914@10 Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...13 @16 West. drsd. meats: Feb. 24. week. 1933. 
No. io oc ctv6-w'soocis 8 wg 84@ 9 Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @15 Steers, carcasses. . 8,492 - 8,759 6,808 
-_ . pn Se ESR 7%4@ 8 714@ 8 Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @14% Cows, carcasses... a 720 
0) cnc ncaiecate an 8 @9 8%4@ 91 Ducks— Bulls, carcasses... 204 185 
Be D GN ccccccccssce 7 2m Ric 7 Veals, carcasses.. 11, 332 12,568 12,956 
a +6eCeceancon 6 ag 72a 2 onde Deen, GR iis ewok cdanceuon @15% Lambs, carcasses. 29 282 34.595 25 8 i 
Ds thbhbverenouwtewe 6 6 uabs— Mutton, carcasses. % 811 
Rolis, reg. 6@8 lbs. avg............... i rs 35 @45 — Ibs: 402, 138 48 
Tondeeioine, sae tke. is tik an 17 @18 Turkeys, No. 1— or cuts, lbs....2,511,085 2,910,817 2,209,808 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. oe. aap ro oo Wem COMB cccccccccccccccccccceses 21 @24 — ee 
NN WOME odikdnsoncccebensccccces OEE Sinxeuacnamnniodeqnwemkene 19 @22 Cattle ........... 9,384 10,028 8,280 
eoeccee ll @12 & @ ; 
Liven ews CPER. ccccccccsce «© 14,344 11,873 oe 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— eet eo an 45,619 ‘941 44,407 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 13 @16 Sheep ........... 51,843 58,044 63,180 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib........ 12 @16% —<fo-——__ 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........ 12, @15% 
cians PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
5 Receipts of Western dressed meats 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. and local slaughters under city and fed- 
re . xh bolesale prices of butter at Chicago, New eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
mbs, prim or Boston and Philadelphia, week ended Feb. 24+ 
Laine, Rood ss. cress. 22020020111 TE Qt 22 ia: ene ee ee 
o—_. | INOGWIE 0... ceecccccccccccecss AS QIBIG Scores 93 92 90 88 pean | a = 
Sheep, i |” ila aba papal ae : e 4 Chicago .. 25-25% = 24% 24 23 West. drsd. meats: Feb. 24. week. 1933. i 
Jivebeseeaeens pow Seek 2-21 26 251g ai Steers carcasses ...... 2,610 2,769 2,416 
Ri mae “< ae = =a a Cows, carcasses ...... 739 715 733 
FRESH PORK CUTS. eee oer es nero: aw% i 25% Bulls, carcasses ...... 319 278 
Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- Veals, carcasses ...... 1,797 1,984 1,487 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..13 @14 ter—90 score at Chicago: Lambs, carcasses ..... ig 11,424  12,8% 6 
i= ade seine, tre De cvesccscesccccesRe GSS Scores 90 89 88 ne gg pieces ee ‘ax po exiune conte 
mderloins, frozen...............- a ee errr 241 % 2 Fe ce a aga ' 
Dates ka Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg....11 en iy New “Terk RARE Reel | 2514 3 is mai Local slaughters: 
a sa western ttttteeeeeeeees 138 @14 Boston .....-2 0.2 secs : _ Be RE ogee 1,601 1,787 1,898 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 ibe: ‘ave. lasers pee 2 Pal ng ear at zs 7 ‘* — RI RS REP E er 13 ger ines 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): Shen Ces ecseceecocence ‘ 4585 6134 
a. eT honete be Wag @10 This Last Last Since Jan. 1,— ee eee : 
g8, extra lean............ reek. week. “ar. 5 . — 
Pork trimmings, regular 60% Ca ; @o Caleage. Pry ioegeee Lanai pomp 273 aan 
GPE “valncadsetaesersssnstewessoys 9 @10 N. Y.... 45,644 59,130 60.430 514,193 589,056 BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Boston . 11,763 17,483 21 507 160,295 165,385 Receipts of Western dressed meats 
Phila. .. 13,080 23,440 178,495 201,215 
SMOKED MEATS eee oe : cise fo at Boston, week ended Feb. 24, 1984 
Hams, 8@12 Ibs. avg 14 @15 Total 95,379 119,154 141,009 1,188,256 1,342,359 with comparisons: 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg Cold storage movement (lbs.): Week ~ Cor. 
ms, 12@14 Ibs. av Same ended ev. week, 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. oar In Feb. Out Feb. On hand weekday West. drsd. meats: Feb. 24. week. 1938. 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg 10%@11% 21 & 22. 21 & 22 Feb. 23. last year. Steers, carcasses 2,797 3,534 2,68 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 lbs. avg..... 12 @14 Chicago ..193,310 2,206,689 18,490,023 4,469,906 Cows, carcasses 2027 «#+1,882 168 
Bacon, boneless, Western.............. 16%@17 N. Y. ...153,830 475,109 6,839,461 1,373,489 Bulls, carcasses 29 39 a 
EE, COU. c ccccccccecsccceet 15 16 Boston 1,260 32,590 862,750 326,962 Veals, carcasses 798 999 1, 
Rollettes, 8@10 “4s BVB. cccccccccccces 13%@14% Phila. .... 540 28,988 326,734 626,482 Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,813 18,043 20; 
PE SE, PB cecceveccesecceceses 25 —— -- - —_ - ——_—— Mutton, carcasses 76 Ci 
Py SE Ce cweveccacs eosccceee 2% @26 Total .348,940 2,743,376 26,518,968 6,796,839 pa re 181,150 232,762 462, 
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“Two dozen more picks and shovels and 1600 feet of 12-inch sewer pipe, 








S. ? . | Badal 

“e- and get ‘em quick! 

> ? lt was our construction foreman waving a requisition under the nose of our 

purchasing agent. 

Cor : 

933° “Have ‘em for you in two hours.” 

5, 800% 
als But he didn't. Kalamazoo supply houses had none. He called Grand Rapids. 

28 a6 None there. Jackson next. Then Detroit....Chicago.... Toledo.... Buffalo. 

= Not a pick, not a shovel, not a foot of sewer pipe in 400 miles! 

13230 : : It set us thinking. This was the CWA, to be sure. But can it be a fore- 

44.401 runner of what is going to happen in all lines when the throttle of industry is 

advanced just another notch? 

JES. 

neal Ditches to be dug and no picks. 

i= Houses to be painted and no paint. 

Rails to be laid and no steel. 

wet Printing to be done and no paper. 
“as Foolish, foolish virgins! No oil in their lamps! 
1,467 

12,825 . ‘ 

606,13 KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT» COMPANY 
is PARCHMENT [KALAMAZOO COUNTY } MICHIGAN 
18, (ee 
6,134 : : SAI 

meats \ 

1934, V 
Cor. 
week, 

1933. 
2,615 
159 

% 

20.18 

oot 





Week ending March 3, 1934 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. 


Minimum Space 1 Inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 


Men Wanted 





Curing Foreman 


Position wanted as curing foreman or assistant 
by capable, reliable man. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in fresh pork grading, sweet pickle and dry 
salt curing, offal curing, carloading and unloading, 
freezers, and sweet pickle clerical work. Guaran- 
tees results. W-507, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by first-class sausage- 
maker with several years’ experience 
manufacturing all kinds of sausage, both 
United States and abroad. Age, 33. Ref- 
erences. Will go anywhere. W-509, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





All-Around Packinghouse Man 


Position wanted by all-around packing- 
house man specializing in canning meats 
and _ specialties. Familiar with fruits, 
vegetables and sea foods also. Many 
years experience in quality products at 
minimum cost. Dependable, capable. Best 
references. W-510, The National Provi- 
sioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Superintendent 


Young man desires position with good packer, 
South or East. Now employed as assistant super- 
intendent. Experienced all departments. Can 
handle labor, get results and operate plant eco- 
nomically. Good reason for wanting change. 
W-505, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ml. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





300-pound Ice Cans 


For sale, six hundred 300-pound ice 
cans, size 114%4x22%x44 inches in- 
side. Used, but in good condition. 
Write John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 


Casing Salesman 


Man with good sales record and ae. 
quainted with principal trade in New 
England, Pennsylvania and adjacent ter- 
ritory wanted by old established casing 
house. Furnish full particulars in first 
letter. _—— treated strictly confiden- 
tial. W-508, The National Provisioner, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 


INC. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rebuilt Sausage Machines 


For sale at extremely low prices, 
following rebuilt sausage machines 
with guarantee of new machines: 

1 No. 43-B “Buffalo” silent cutter 
and motor. 

1 No. 38 “Buffalo” silent cutter 
and motor. 

1 No. 27 “Buffalo” silent cutter 
and motor. 

1 No. 56-B “Buffalo” grinder 
with tight and loose pulleys. 

1 500-lb. “Buffalo” stuffer. 

1 400-Ib. Randall stuffer. 

1 700-lb. “Buffalo” mixer and 


motor. 
1 300-lb. Hottmann cutter, less 
motor. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Tl.: Los Angeles, Calif. : 
4201 S. Halsted St. 1316 E. Slauson Ave. 
Louisville, Ky.: Toronto, Ontario, Can.: 
425 W. Ormsby Ave. 189 Church St. 


Packinghouse Superintendent 


Wanted general packinghouse super- 
intendent. Must be acquainted with all 
details of packinghouse. Write W-511, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 











Sell Surplus Equipment 


The classified columns of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER offer a 
quick, resultful method of selling 
equipment you no longer need at 
negligible cost. Turn space-wast- 
ing old equipment into cash. List 
the items you wish to dispose of 
and send them in. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER classified columns 
will find a buyer for them. 














GEO. H. JACKLE | 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones 
Cracklings, Bonemeal 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 




















UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


‘City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils 
Stearine 
Tallows 


Stock Foods 
Calf Heads 
Cracklings 


Pulled Wool 
Pickled Skins 
Packer Hides 


Calf Skins 
Horne 
Cattle Switches 











43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 








——————— 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


‘ Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Strategically Located $830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL. 


























Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | = 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. “ued | 
tienen 








New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 














EASTER B RAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reese - 


Liberty Bartridae 
Bell Brand PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple The H. H. MEYER PACKING co. 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. Cincinnati, Ohio 












































fooas of Unmatched Quality C.A. ~— a Co., Inc. 


ies KAY Manufacturers of 
QUALITY. . Se > 


HAMS — BACON 
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LARD — SAUSAGE vem sila 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING BACON DAISIES 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. | QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
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Danahy Packing Co., The............ S6 Levi, Harry & CoO... ..cccccecccvese 58 Tennessee Eastman Corp............ § 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob............ 57 
Durr Packing Co., C. A.. 55 
RON, Be Bhiviccccccceccocvsoeces 41 ? 
Massachusetts Importing Co......... 5g United Dressed Beef Co............. a4 
7 an meaner & Gens Cn. B Jee cccccs 12 
Early M 4 Pe ttie th waes bore ewes é sient top ps 
arty & eer, ind ae Mienmem, MANSS, TNC. 2. icccccccccccs 45 
Meyer, H. H., Packing Co.......... 55 
Mongoli i 
— Importing Co., Inc......... 58 Visking Corporation «o.oo .sscecscsans 3 
BeOS BOPVIes C6. 6.6.5 occ iccwicccncees 12 5 
Pelin & Co., John J., Inc. 12. .cccces. 55 Vogt, F. G. & Sons, Inc............. 55 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co., The.. 8 
eee 26 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co...... 9 
Peters Machinery Co............... 10 Watkins-Potts-Walker .............. 41 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co.. 6 Wicke, A. C. Mfg. Co............0:. 50 
Griffith Laboratories ............... 10 Powers Hegeiator CO. .... .cccsicccs 35 Wilmington Provision Co........... 5 


While every precaution is taken to insure 
tion of this index. 


accuracy, we Cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara 








The Columbus Packi 


PURE MEAT 





@ PRODUCTS 


Sous 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Columbus, Ohio 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 








ng Company Hunter Packing Company 






Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 


— 




































TOWER BRAND 








WILMINGTON 
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Wilmington Provision Company 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 5. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
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SS — ALBANY Packine Co, Ine 


ALBANY,N.Y. 


MEATS 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 















































—— (GOOD Foon ~=— 


or Oe Routes in yrrenng 
Plant at Austin, une OX 


Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 
—_— 





























The 
RATH PACKING Co. 
“ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions | 


qr re 


Represented by 


WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodraff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Oo. 
406 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 








Waterloo, Iowa 


























07 ~N Sacon Dotp Pacxine Co. | 




















f ~~. BuFFALo ~ OMAHA 
'D = WIcHiTA | 
a) 
. HAMS itseeis St. Louis 
a Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
~~ BACON 3 ALY Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
' = HAMS and BACON 
Shippers of SSP pw? a te: Mild” 
Straight and mixed cars a 3 y New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
of pork, beef, sausage, provisions ean os D. A. Ball Boston oe aa {Washington, D.C 
er adelp ore. 























Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 73 "7." Philadelphia 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


_———s 
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“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Exporters 
Importers 


274 Water Street 





“MONGOLIA” 


The BUY WORD for 
Better Casings 


“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 


New York City 





























A Compiete Volume 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily 
kept for future reference to an item of information or 
some valuable trade statistics by putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordi- 
nary file. The New Binder has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. The cover is of cloth board and 
the name is stamped in gold. The Binder makes a 
substantially-bound volume that will be a valuable 
part of your office equipment or a handsome addition 
to your library. 


No key, noth- 
ing to unscrew. 
Just slip them 
in place and 
they stay 
there until you 
want to take 
them out, and 
that is just as 
easy. 


We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep 
their copies from becoming lost or mutilated and are there- 
fore offering you this New Multiple Binder at cost. Send us 
your name and address with 
will send the Binder. 


$1.50, plus postage 20c, and we 


Send your order today, to 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 








aed 








SAYER & COMPANY, INC. || 


' Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


466-470 Washington St., New York City 
Phone—Walker 5-7720 














—— 


THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Phone Gramercy sc 
Schweisheimer & Fellerman 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. 
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IMPORTING 
ane 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


QUALITY STRENGTH SERVICE 


BOSTON. MASS. fs 
78-80 North St. & 
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Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 





The National Provisione 
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COOLIN 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 
CHICAGO 





Durability ~ Efficiency 


are the outstanding features of ANCO Cooling Rolls. The fact that the 
amount of Lard, Compound or Vegetable Oil Shortening that may be run 
over a Roll is dependent upon the rapidity with which heat is transferred 
from the liquid to the cooling medium was used as a basic principle in 
perfecting the ANCO Roll. It is scientifica'ly constructed to allow maxi- 
mum cooling capacity. This, together with the Roll, Patented Feed Trough, 
and Picker Box Assembly, completes the ANCO System, the superiority of 
which is unquestionable. 


ANCO Cooling Rolls are made in various types and capacities for Belt or 
Direct Motor Drive; for Brine or Direct Ammonia Expansion Cooling. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office: 


117 Liberty Street ba 111 Sutter Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 











..... hard-working ...soapy! These words 


best describe the suds you get from Pride 
Washing Powder. Pride Powder is high in 
cleaning energy which makes it particularly 
effective on packinghouse greases and stains. 
Works equally well on metal, wood, stone. tile, 
brick or porcelain surfaces. Checked in our 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our plant. 
.....Pride is packed in 200-lb. barrels; 
125-lb. kegs: 25-lb. pails. Wherever your 
plant is, there is a Swift agent near you. 


Swift & Company 
Industrial Soap Dept. 


»RIDE WASHING POWDE 
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